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“ RAIDY, SEE HOW AN INJURED WOMAN CAN AVENGE HERSELF.” ] 


MY LADY’S LOVERS. 


BY 


AN EMINENT AUTHOB. 
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CHAPTER XXVITI. 
A WOMAN’S REVENGE. 


I will strike deep 
To make my vengeance sure. 


Wuen Crewel brought to Lord Raidenstore the 
news of the escape of Emilie de Launay and 
warned him to fly he turned his face from the 
little fishing inn where he had been staying 
and set out on foot, walking inland. 

“In a wandering life, going hither and 
thither,” he said, “I shall find distraction from 
my thoughts and run the risk of meeting with 
HER. Poor Emilie! I have used her shamefully ! 
When we do meet what will she do ?” 

By It is ridiculous for a strong man to be afraid 
o: a woman,” he muttered, as he tramped along 
the dark road, “ but I am afraid of her, and it 
would be a folly to attempt to disguise the fact 
from myself. ‘She is desperate, for she suffers 
from a triple source—defeated ambition, pride 
humbled, and a trust betrayed. Any one of them 
enough to make her dangerous.” 

He filled his pipe, and lighting it walked 
along the road at a brisk pace without any 
definite knowledge of whither he was going. 
He believed he was bearing towards Ipswich, 
but knew that the chief town of Suffolk must 





be many miles away, and that he would have to 
pass through many minor towns before reaching 
it. At any one of them he ought to be able to 
get what ne wanted—a tourist’s knapsack. 

«With that,” he thought, “I can livea life of 
freedom—going here and there. It will be jolly 
enough for a time, and perhaps her fury may 
blow over—or she may die! No,I won’t wish 
that. I’ve injured her too much already ever to 
wisH her any further injury.” 

Apart from his fear he was as truly sorry for 
the crime he had been guilty of as a man can 
well be. He had been sorry from the moment 
when he saw her writhing in the strong arms of 
Crewel and realised the nature of the fate to 
which he had consigned her. 

The keeper showed her no mercy or tender- 
ness, no more than he would have shown to a 
mad dog. 

“They must be kept under with a strong 
hand, my lord,” he said; and the look which, 
accompanied the words haunted Lord Raiden- 
store from that hour. 

That lonely walk in the night gave him an 
excellent opportunity for reflection, and he re- 
called much of the past and dwelt particularly 
upon that interview with Emilie in which she 
had spoken of herself as a woman wronged. 

Was it true that the people from which she 
sprang were of the same flesh and blood as 
himself? ‘To some extent he had always ad- 
mitted they were, but he and men like him had 
the advantage of culture which is supposed to 
make men more honourable than the unedu- 
cated could ever be. Then it suddenly flashed 
upon him that he, with all his advantages, had 
not exactly behaved like an honourable man. 

It was part of the creed of his class that women 





of the lower classes can be had for the asking, 
used as playthings for a time, then tossed aside 
and thought no more of, and the fallacy of such 
a creed was beginning to dawn upon him. 

He called to mind when first he met her, a 
pretty, vain, rather clever, but not highly edu- 
cated or well-trained girl. She answered the 
theatrical manager’s purpose and filled the stalls 
with admirers. Lord Raidenstore was one of 
them, and laid siege to a fortress not too well 
defended. 

Vanity kept the gate, and Wild Ambition sat 
upon the watch tower. What could he have 
expected then? She listened to him with 
greedy ears and became what our story has re- 
corded to be. 

He walked many miles that night thinking of 
her, and at dawn when he came to a small market 
town he was thinking of her still. In vain he 
sought some solace for himself. If he escaped 
from her he never could escape from the 
accusing spirit within him which called him 
* scoundrel.” 

It was market day, and the ostlers of the chief 
inns were already astir preparing for the visitors 
to come, filling troughs with water and big 
baskets with hay and putting the stables in 
order. He pulled upatone of the best and 
asked an ostler if he could have breakfast. 

The man was sure he could, but not just yet. 
The girl was lighting the kitchen fire and would 
get him some presently. 

«But you are uncommon early, to be sure, 
sir,” said the man, eyeing him curiously, “ not 
that it matters to us, for we’ve had an earlier 
one than you.” 

«« An earlier visitor !”’ exclaimed Lord Raiden- 
store. 
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«Yes, sir, and a rum one, but there 

“ George, you lazy vagabond—where are you ? 
There’s not a bit of firing in the coffee-room 
ye yy 


“That’s me, sir,” said the ostler, touching his | as you see men have im the play. 
forehead. “I’m jack-of-all-trades on market | ’em out of the reach of the children, and there 


day. Youstay here a minute and Til have a 
nice comfortable fire. It do get chilly, to 
be sure, and we fre bound to have an eariy 
winter.” i 

He went away rubbing his elbow with his 
hand and uttering those sibilations with which 
all who know anything of ostlers are familiar, 
and Lord Raidenstore walked gbout the stable 
yard until he was summoned within. 

He intended to ask the ostler more about the 
stranger who had arrived before him, but the 
man did not reappear. In his place therecame 
a great, gawkey maid with a simpering face, 
who blushed and stammered as shetoli bim that 
the room was ready and asked him whathe would 
like for breakfast. 

« Anything,” he said. 

« We have ham and eggs, sizyand——’ 

« Ham and eggs will do.” 

He went into the coffee-room, whieh leoked 
cheerful with its blazing fire and carefuily 
sanded floor, and drawing up a chair he sat 
down and warmed his hands. 

The girl laid the cloth with more meatness 
than might have been expected, blushing and 
simpering still before unheedimg eyes, and as 
soon as she had completed her task disappeared 
in search of the ham and eggs. 

She brought him a disnful, enough for Goliath 
of old, or the most imveterate gourmand of 
modern days, with a large coffee-pot filled with 
the decoction that passes for coffee in this 
country, and he fell to with the appetite of one 
who could still boast ofsound health. 

A hearty meal and the warmth of thefire 
following so closely upon his recent exertions 
brought on a drowsiness, and after falling asleep 
before the fire and nearly fallen into it, he:rang 
the bell and asked if he could have a bedroom 
for a few hours. 

«* The fact is,” he said, “‘ I lost the Jast train 
last night, and not liking to trouble my’frends 
to get up I walked about untilthis morning. ‘So 
I must take my sleep now.” 

This request brought the hostess upon the 
scene, who at a glance assured herself she had 
a gentleman before her, and not one of those 
wandering rascals who plunder inns on market 
days, and in person ushered him upstairs. 


with carved woodwork a couple of centuries 
old. 

«This is ouite a show house, sir,’ 
with a gratified smile. 
men of the arky—something society 

*« Archeological Society.” 

“« That’s it, sir. 


she replied, 


” 


| 
| 





“This is a fine old house of yours,” he said, | 
looking round upon the corridor above, rich | his mouth and the other raised aloft with a 


| 


“We often get gentle- | 
| fascinated bird stares at the basilisk—helplessly 
| —for here was the woman he was flying from— 
We often get them here, and | Emilie de Launay. 

wooden | 


invisible hands clasping his ankles:amd wrists ; 
she was powerless, and the bat still flapped .its 


“Rather dangerous weapons,” yawned the 
listener. 

“That’s the worst of the lot, sir,” replied the 
landlady, “ for most of ’emare only such daggers 
I just hang 


they are to look at.” 

“ Handy in case of burglars or thieves at all 
events.” 

“ Why, yes, sir. But we’ve never had occasion 
to usethem. We have neither burglars nor 
thieves here at night. Nowandthen on market 
days somebody sneaks up and steals a some- 
thing, but we keep a pretty close watch. Is 
there anything more you may want, sir ?” 

«‘ Nothing, thank you.” 

“Then I'll wish you.a good morning, sir, 
instead of good night, and pleasant dreams to 

Fad 

“‘ Thank you, I’m sure.” 

Left to himself Lord Raidenstore tookveff his 
eoat and boots, and turning back the:coverlet of 
the bed@lay down. It was not his purpose to}) 
take a long rest, as there was on him adesire.to 
get further away from Gaunt Homse and «all its 
surroundings. ‘ 


indifferently, “say it anddo your worst. Iam 
tired of my life.” 

“You tired of your life ?” 

© Yes.” 

«And what has made you so?” 

“ What have I to live for? Am I notin the 
power of a woman who.hates.me?. L have no 
remedy unless I take her life.” 

“You sought to take it once,” she said, 
fiercely. 

“No, Sunny, as I live. I thought you would 
simply pe kept in very easy confinement and 
handsomely treated. When I sawthe mistake 
I had made I was truly sorry.” 

“‘Truly—sorry,” .sbe said, slowly. “ Ah no 
doubt you were.” 

** You can believe me or not, as you please,” 
he said, crossing his arms above his head. 

“You spoke of having little to live for,” she 
said, after.a pause. “Teli me if Lam your 

incipal burden ?” 
pore matt ask such a question?” he bitterly 
replied: ~~“ Our liason was all.a;mistake. No 
goo could ever come of it.” 

*“ Unless you had marriedme.” 

“Why talk of that now?” he said, sadly. 


Before closing his eyes he rementbered. ‘the |'‘‘ Look here, Emilie, 1 am,mo;cur, and I don’t 


door and thought he would get up and dock it, 
but fatigue and a sense of the ridiculems:con- 
spired to keep him still. 


Ihave done 
Your ven- 


really know why I fiedifrem you. 
you an injury that is irreparable. 


-geance is therefore omly jmstice. Do what you 


«Who on earth should come im here’? she | *ill—kill me.” 


thought. “And if they do, what is :there ‘to 
steal? Besides, it is daylight, and ‘im ‘another 
hour hundreds of people will be rumning to and 
fro.”’ 

And so he kept quiet. and fulfilled the decrees 
of fate by falling asleep and leaving his door 
unlocked. , 


For a time he lay still,.so.soundrasleep that he 
had no dreams, but presently he experienced a 
sensation of coming out of deep darkness and 
returning to life. He ‘thought che was.in a 
cavern where a huge bat.was moving to and 
fro flapping its dusky wings... /Hie-could not see 
it, only hear it, and the awful ‘terrors of night- 
mare came upon him. 

He tried to-fiy, but his limbs were fixed ; be felt 


wings above his head, slowly deseending:and 
drawing nearer and nearer. 

Then he felt the soft, web-like mass fall 
againsthis face and clasp him about the mouth. 
He could not breathe, he was stifling, when he 
made one great effort and—awoke to find a 
woman kneeling by his side with one hand upon 


dagger in its clutch. 

“ One word, one movement,” she said, “and 
you are a dead man.” 

He lay quite still and stared at her as te 


She was attired oddly in some coarse garments 


some of ’em go into fits over them 
figures on the panels, which I consider to be as| that did not fit her, but there was nothing 
ugly as sin, and wouldsell dirt cheap if our lease | ludicrous in her appearance. She was terrible 





permitted. A nice new paper would be much | 
better.” 

“That is, of course, a matter of taste,’ Lord 
Raidenstore remarked. 

‘So itis,and I think I have some taste, as 
you will see when I show you yourroom. But 
don’t talk loud, sir, as we have an invalid here, 
in that’room next to yours. Come in,sir. There, 
what do you think of it? Nice, isn’t it, sir?” 

From an esthetic point of view the room was 
an abomination in the land: the wainscoted 
walls had been canvassed and papered, the 
latticed windows ornamented with flaring cur- 
tains, and the room stocked with a lot of modern 
cheap furniture; but everything was neat and 
clean, and the sight of the bed welcome to 
one so tired as Lord Raidenstore. 

“Itis very pretty,” he said. “But what is 
this by the mantelpiece ?” 

“Oh! that’s a sort of sword or dagger that 
my husband brought back from the Indian 
Mutiny, sir. He’s been a soldier and foughtand 
got me als, but I don’t believe in glory. He 
had a lot of them weapons, and I’ve put ’em 
about the house to make ornaments like.” 


} 





in her wrath, awful to look upon in the hour of | 
her vengeance. 

“You fled from me,” she hissed, “but you | 
could not escape me. I was, indeed, here before 
you. They took me in last night, believing the | 
story I told them—that I had been waylaid and 
robbed. So I have been, of my peace, of my hope | 
in man, of my chance of happiness in this | 
world.” 

She paused, and a big sob of agony for a) 
moment swelled her heart, but the next instant | 
she was hard and fierce again. 

“T release your mouth,” she said, “and you | 
may speak to me, but not above a whisper or I | 
strike. Now, have you any last request to make | 
of me?” 

*« None,” he replied, briefly. 

** You will not beg for your life ?”” 

« No.” 

“But you are afraid of death,” she said. “I 
see it in your eyes. You do not cross the border- 
land that lies between this world and the 
next—-—” 

“Tf you have anything more to say,”’ he said, 


“Have you never hoped@ifor my death?” she 
asked, as she raised herarm. 

“ Many times,” he-replied 

“You wished it im your dastard selfish- 
ness.” 

“Ay, in my utter:selfishness,” 

“And what is your wishnow P” 

«I have none to utter.” 

She'raised the daggerto strike with her eyes 
on. his, and he met her look fearlessly. 

are are sure youare mot afraid; todie ?” she 
said. . 

“No,” he replied, im hiswusual calm tone. 

“Then why should Phe?’ she eried. “ Raidy, 
see how an injured womam.can avenge herself. 
You are free.” 

And bringing the dagger swiftly down she 

it into her bosom, staggered back a 
pace, and rolled upon the floor. 

““Merciful Heaven! Sunny, what have you 
done ?” cried Lord Raidenstore, leaping from 
the couch, fully roused from his apathy. 
«Sunny—Sunny, will you not speak to me? 
No, she is dead—dead, and I am her mur- 
derer !” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
ESCAPED. 


Our jailers gone 
To roam the woods and kill tie fallow Geer, 
The door is open and bere unwillingly 
We wiil no longer rest. 


Sorrow will harden sometimes, although its 
office is to soften hard hearts and teach the 
thoughtless to think of others, and Lady Friarly 
was one of those who filled the less pleasant 
office, and for awhile she stood aloof from all 
sympathy with others, wrapped in the memory 
of her own wrongs. 

She had fallen into the net spread by Doctor 
Sabotson—first, to’save her own life, and, se- 
condly, to have revenge.upon her worthless 
husband. She knew that he must have some 
motive in attempting to dispose of her, and at 
the bottom of this must lay a passion for another 
woman. 

Nor was it difficult for her to guess what he 
was aiming at, and atone tithe she had boped 
to hear of his union with her,and when it would 
have been too late for him ,to escape his error 
she would have fallen upon him and her. 
With one stone she hoped,to.kill two birds. 

But when Pearl was .brought to Gaunt 
House a prisoner, and shedearned why she had 
been brought thither,.a revulsion of feeling took 
place within her heart and all-her former bate 
turned to pity. But she hid it close, for bad she 
not. given ber word to Doctor Sabotson that 
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she would obey him in all things until the six 
months had expired ? 

It may be thought strange that Pearl did not 
recognise Lady Friarly, but there were many 
things that united to make the recognition 
difficult. 

Pearl had, seen very little of Lady Friarly 
in society ; she believed her to be dead. Suffer- 
ing had indeed changed her, and she, by a 
different arrangement of hair and a. plain dress, 
bad made herself look more like a matron of the 
middle class than a. woman whose life had been 
spent within the charmed. circle of the upper 
ten. 
Pity isa thing that grows, and ere long Lady 
Friarly found that hers was not to be. checked. 
She softened in spite of herself, and abandoning 
the abruptness she had before cultivated the 
real lady shone forth again and Pearl began to 
see in the ci-divant Mrs. Newman one of her 
own position in life. 

The rest was inevitable, and the revelation of 
the real name of her attendant was made 
to Pearlon the very day that Doctor Sabotson was 
sent for to tne Dumbedikes. Then the two women 
freely compared notes about Sir Charles with a 
result the baronet would not have been very 
proud of. 

The doctor was also discussed, and ere long 
it was decided that he-wasa worthless scoundrel 
who would break any compact to serve his own 
ends, and therefore there was no need to keepa 
compact with him. 

“My time is drawing short,” said Lady 
Friarly, “ and how do I know what he may do 
tosave himself from exposure? He told me once 
that he trusted nobody, and I see no. reason why 
he should trust me.” 

“Ts there any chance of escape?” asked 
Pearl. 

“None while he is in the house,” replied Lady 
Friariy, “ but if we could only get him away for 
afew hours I could easily arrange to keep that 
monster Crewel quiet. I keep the keys of tne 
cellar, and an admission to it will soon reduce 
him to a state of helplessness.” 

As if in answer to her wish Doctor Sabotson 





| 
| 


was sent for that day,and Lady Friarly watched | 
| it is a -wonder you are not-mad.” 


him go away towards Dumbedikes. with a fast- 
beating heart. Here was the opportunity she 
had hoped and prayed for, and being a resolute 
woman she embraced it. 

Returning to Pearl’s room she gave her the 


glad tidings and bade her be ready to leaveina | 
| smooth in her handkerchief. 


quarter of an hour. Then she sought out Crewel, 
whom she found in the hall walking sullenly up 
and down smoking his pipe. 

It was part of his creed never to be very civil 
to anybody unless there was something to be 
got by it, and not seeing his way clear to any- 
thing just then he. only gave Lady Friarly a 
sullen nod, Stifling what anger his insolence 
— she smiled and hoped he was very 
well, 

“Can’t say Iam, ma’am,” he said. “TI look a 
strong ’un, but I’m as weak asa baby, There’s 
notaing to keep me up here. The doctor is much 
too stingy.” 

_“‘He is inclined to be economical,” said Lady 
Friarly, “ but perhaps he will be more generous 
when he gets more patients. He looks well 
after himself, however, and as I find that his 
port decanter is empty I think it had better be 
refilled. Will you kindly fetch me up a bottle ? 
And now that I think of it the sherry ought to 
be shifted to another bin. Have you much to 
Go to-day ?” 

_ “Nothing, ma’am,” said Crewel, with a sudden 
interest in the conversation. 

_ “Then will you be kind enough to doit? An 
Hour will suffice for the work, and when you 
have done bring me back the. keys.” 

Crewel promised he would, and having fetched 
4 bottle of port he returned to the cellar bearing 
a naked candle with him. 

‘Move the sherry,” he muttered. «Yes, I’ll 
bi Some of it, and let Sabotson do what he 
4 es afterwards. One thing is certain, he can’t 
ed without me, and I think I may havea good 

tink at his expense for once in a way.” 

The cellar was in a disordered state with 
Packing cases tumbled here and there and straw 





strewn about, for only a few days before the | 
doctor had ordered and received a fresh supply | 


of wine for the cellars. On one of the cases 
Crewel seated himself, planting the candle on 
another close beside him. 

Then he selected a bottle of sherry, and 
having dexterously knocked off the neck with 
his pocket knife he began to drink. 

Despising the use of a glass he tilted up the 
bottle, and regardless of the.sharp edges of the 
broken part drank half the contents at a 
draught. 

“ That’s good,” he said, “ there’s worse tipple 
than sherry. I’ll finish you na minute, and then 
try what the port is like.” 

He had just finished the. first bottle when 
Lady Friarly and Pearl left the house quietly by 
the front door, and having gained the drawbridge 
closed the gates. 

“The key is here,” said Lady Friarly, ‘and 
I think we ought to make sure that we are not 
followed.” 

So she locked the gates and tossed the key 
into the moat, unsuspicious of the terrible event 
to follow. Then she struck into the familiar 
road leading to the station. 

«© Where will you go to?” Pearl asked. 

“Straight to- London. Weare not safe a 
moment here.” 

They reached the station and found that they 
had an hour to wait, and a very trying hour it 
proved to be. Lady Friarly—who wore a veil 
to hide her face from the station-master, who 
might possibly remember her features—kept a 
close watch upon the marsh for anything indica- 
tive of pursuit ; but nothing was-seen until the 
train was due, when @ man came running to- 
wards the station. 

“« He is only one,” said Lady Friarly, between 
her closed teeth. “Pearl, do you think you 
could rieut for liberty ?” 

“IT would do anything rather than go back to 
that awful place,” Pearl answered. 

«Then if this should be Crewel do not give 
in to him. Help me with all your heart and 
strength. I feel likea tigress to-day, and could 
tear him to pieces. Are you not shocked ?” 

**No. You have so much wrong to bear that 


“A truly mad woman must be very :danger- 
ous.” : 

The train was now signalled, and the man 
drawing nearer Lady Friarly prepared for re- 
sistance and coolly tied a stone round and 


‘“‘T have heard,” she said, “ that thisis a good 
weapon when well used. I read once that if you 
strike a, man on the back of the head with it he 
becomes insensible. Stay here a moment-and I 
will stop Mr. Crewel outside. If Iam not back 
when the train arrives go on without me.” 

Pearl trembled as the daring woman left her 
alone, and waited with the keenest anxiety for 
her return. The small wooden shelter erected 
for the use of passengers hid her from view, and 
Pearl could not tell what was going on. 

The train came puffing and snorting in and 
drew up with a vast amount of screeching by 
the platform. The guard jumped out and 
nodded to the station-master, but no passengers 
alighted. 

“ Anybody going on?” he asked. 

“Two ladies; they’ve taken tickets,” the 
station-master replied; “but I only see one of 
them. Now, ma’am, take your seat.” 

“T—I don’t think I am going. My friend 
will be here in a minute.” 

At that instant Lady Friarly with a light step 

returned to the platform and signalled to Pearl 
to enter the carriage. The guard gave them a 
compartment to themselves and the train moved 
on. 
“False alarm,” said Lady Friarly. “The 
man came from the Dumbedikes with some 
telegraphic message for town. I.asked him his 
business, and with rural simplicity he stated 
it frankly. How dark it grows! It will be 
night before we reach town; but once there I 
will find friends to protect us both.” 

The line ran so that fora long time the land 
round about Gaunt House was kept ‘in view, and 
presently the fire that was so awful for Tommy 





Dray to look upon was seen by Lady Friarly, 
but she did not understand its full significance. 

“ The gipsies have retnrned to the marshes,” 
she said, “and are going to have a merry 
night.” 

So they rode on and passed away from the 
fiery tomb of Crewel, the keeper, who had drunk 
himself into a mad state, and while dancing 
about had upset the candle upon the straw. 

He saw it fall, and regarded it witha drunken 
smile as the little flame ignited the straw and 
the work of destruction began. There was some- 
thing humorous in the spectacle, discernible 
only by those Who are filled with strong drink. 

“ Have a good light now,” he muttered, and 
rolled on towards the bin for another bottle of 
port. 

He was a strong man, and had already taken 
enough to send half a dozen people into a state 
of insensibility, and he had‘drunk his last bottle 
of wine, for ere he could get hold ofanother 
there came a rushing and a roaring and he 
found himself wrapped round and about with 
flame. 

The shock was terrific, and in a moment he 
was sober. The powers of drink were dispelled, 
and from a drunken, simpering fool he suddenly 
changed to a terrifiec man fighting for his 
life. 

He knew his one chance was to fight his way 
through the flames and escape by the staircase, 
but in his bewilderment he could-not remember 
where the staircase lay. Plunging in one 
direction he found himself blundering over a 
heap of rubbish, the flames following him and 
laying hold of all that was inflammable. He felt 
his hair singe away, his skin-crackle. with the 
heat, and his clothes were on fire. Such torture 
as could not be conceived without experience 
was his, and like some agonised’ beast he 
bellowed and roared and dashed this way and 
that and he fell moaning and groaning until 
the flames and smoke had ended his wretched 
life. Ere long nothing remained of him but 
a few charred ashes and some calcined bones. 


* * * * * 


His Grace the Duke of Blackfern, though 
easily led into certain forms of dissipation, had 
the power of casting his vices as some animals 
cast a limb when taken in the snare. Unfortu- 
nately possessed of the gambler’s instinct he 
had for some time past been indulging in high 
play with the usual result of the uninitiated and 
had come out a heavy loser. 

A great haul had been made by the knaves 
and gamesters who hang like leeches on society, 
but on one particular night, when he was in the 
very vortex of the gambler’s fever, the tide sud- 
denly turned in his favour. 

No matter what they did,.and some very dis- 
creditable tricks were resorted to, the cards went 
dead against them and all in the. duke’s favcur. 
The play was high and the winnings tremendous 
—knave after knave went down under his 
assault ; the trickster plied his art all in vain, 
for his trembling hands declined to fulfil their 
office satisfactorily, and he often turned cards 
against himself. It was as if some occult power 
to ruin them lay in the young nobleman. 

He had no real love of money, but he was not 
insensible.to the pleasure of winning, especially 
as it followed on a long list of losses, but he 
showed no more emotion than the coolest 
gambler near him. 

As man after man fell out, muttering anathe- 
mas on their ill fortune, those left behind re- 
doubled their exertions to win. They were 
nearly all confederates, hawks who had laboured 
to pluck the ducal pigeon, and if none of them 
could recoup their losses the gang had a fair 
chance of being broken up. Despite their 
efforts they dwindled down until only one re- 
mained. 

This was a Captain Stowers, originally in the 
Rifles, a man who had run through a fortune and 
learnt his lesson, which for many years: he had 
made good use of. On him the hopes. of the 
whole band depended, and he held in his pos- 
session just one hundred pounds. 

** Come, duke,” he said, “there are only two 


of us left. What do you say to écarté ?” 
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« With pleasure,” replied the duke, “ but only 
for one hour, as it is now four o’clock.” 

« For one hour then.” 

They sat down and the others stood around, 
watching with fear and apprehension that 
were not shown by their faces. The captain, 
cool and imperturbable, dealt first, and with a 
neat trick of his own turned up the king. 

He scored for it, but the duke held the winning 
eards, and they finished that hand one each. 
His grace then dealt, and he too turned up the 
king. 

“How odd!” said Captain Stowers, with a 
scarcely perceptible sneer, and murmurs of 
wonderment escaped from the lips of the others. 

Stowers dare not deal himself another king, 
but when it came to the duke’s turn luck gave 
him another, and his hand won the first game. 

They were playing for a stake of fifty pounds, 
and the captain passed over the money with a 
hand that trembled, in spite of his efforts to 
maintain his composure. 

And now came the climax to the nighi’s enter- 
tainment. The room of the club in which they 
sat was fitted up with looking-glasses on every 
side, and the duke, looking up unexpectedly, saw 
the reflection of one of the men behind his 
chair. He had indeed just shifted there for the 
purpose of assisting his confederate by signs and 
was caught in the very first. 

But he did not know it, for the duke was not 
sure. Honourable to the backbone, and ready 
to part with his last shilling if he lost it in fair 
play, he had an utter loathing of cheating and 

could scarcely credit that the men whom he 
looked upon as friends were guilty of it. So he 
was not hasty to accuse and waited. 

Another quick, upward glance caught the con- 
federate in the act of signalling, and the duke 
rose from the table. 

«Captain Stowers,” he said, in a loud voice, 
“the stakes are yours. I shall not finish the 
hand.” 

‘The captain turned pale and several men in 
other parts of the room, scenting a breeze, 
lounged over. 

“You promised to play for an hour, duke,” 
he said, “and I don’t want money that I have 
not won.” 

“You can take it or leave it,” said the duke, 
with composure. “I'll have none of it. I shall 
not play with you again. Do you want to know 
tne reason ?” 

“By , if you imply that I have been 
cneating you,” began the captain, blustering, 
«Tii——” 

“Pshaw! man,” said the duke, “the day is 
gone by for thatsortof thing. Ifyou challenged 
me I would not meet you. It would be absurd 
for me to risk my life with a beggarly card- 
Sharper.” 

The captain sprang up and rushed at the 
duke, who met him with a well-directed blow 
and sent him sprawling. Immediately there 
was a babel of voices and a trampling of feet, 
but the duke walked calmly through it all to- 
wards the door. 

* Don’t detain me, please,” he said, as two of 
the confederates barred his way, ‘“‘orI shall 
make a passage by force. An attempt has been 
made to cheat me, and I can fully understand 
the nature of this club which so readily ad- 
mitted me within its shade.” 

He had a high bearing and he was an athlete, 
whose strong arms would have tossed them aside 
like straws; so they let him pass and he saun- 
tered into the street, where darkness was strug- 
gling with the coming day. 

‘tne club he left benind him was one of those 
establishments of mushroom growth which of 
late have sprung into existence for gambling 
alone and which some recent exposures have 
done so much to exterminate. Tne duke, like 
many other thoughtless young men, had joined 
it, but now that he knew the principles on 
which it was conducted he severed his connection 
with it for ever. 

“This comes of mixing with every genial, 
gentlemanly fellow who comes in my way,” 
he muttered, as he hailed a passing hansom. 
** Drive down Piccadilly, my good fellow. I wjll 
signal to you when tostop.” 





* All right, your grace,” said the cabman, who 
was one of those men who make it their study 
to know all the upper ten. ‘I know your 
place.” : 

He drove him home, and the duke gave him 
carelessly the first coin he found in his pocket. 
It was a sovereign, and the cabman drove off, 
waving his whip and clucking to his horse in 
the fulness of his joy. 

His room was lighted up and Nesbitt Egerton, 
pale and haggard, was there. He had been 
waiting for three hours, and, overcome by 
fatigue, had fallen asleep in a chair. The duke 
gave him a shake and awoke him. 

“What do you want, Nesbitt?” he said. 
* Hugh is no worse, I hope.” 

“He cannot well be worse,” replied Nesbitt, 
gloomily, “and I only left him to ask your ad- 
vice. I have been walking about in every 
direction and am as tired as a dog. My wife 
has been spirited away.” 

«By whom'?” asked the duke, as he poured 
out a little cognac for Nesbitt and himself. 
“Here, drink this, it will steady your nerves, 
and then tell me all about it.” 

“TI went home last night and found her gone 
—that’s all.” 

**But she may have been out walking and 
lost her way.” 

*Countycella would not go without me or a 
message from me, and she is the last of living 
creatures to lose her way. See what a horrible 
fix Iamin. I can’t in all brotherly love leave 
Hugh, and I am mad to goinsearch of my wife.” 

** Leave Hugh to me,” said the duke, “and if 
he can be spoken to I will explain your absence. 
As for your wife—don’t trust to yourself, but go 
to Scotland Yard.” 

“ They would be very little help in this case,” 
said Nesbitt, shaking his head. “Tne Romany 
people work cunningly. I have no hope of 
finding her alive.” 

“ But you will go in search of her ?” 

“ Right willingly, and then you wiil look after 
Hugh. If you do not hear from me in a day or 
two you may give ME up too. Good bye, duke.” 

“Not good bye, but au revoir,” was the reply 
of the young nobleman. “ And, here, you will 
want some money. Take as much as you please. 
Nay, you must have some,” and despite Nes- 
bitt’s protestations he crammed a handful of 
notes and gold into his pocket. 

« Winnings at the gaming-table, Nesbitt,” he 
said. ‘ Almost the first and assuredly the last, 
for I have turned my back to-night upon the 
pernicious habit. You won’t trouble yourself, 
will you? Go to Scotland Yard and offer a 
reward.” 

‘I think I would rather trust to myself,” said 
Nesbitt, sadly. 

And with a warm grasp of the hand they 
parted. 

(To be Continued.) 








SCIENCE. 


ExxectTriciry anD Firowrrs.—M. Laroque, in 
a note to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
mentions a curious phenomenon noticed by him 
during a thunderstorm on June 25 last, which 
took place at Montmaurin, in Haute-Garonne, 
France. He noticed that one of a tuft of lilies 
(the tallest of them) was surrounded by a diffuse, 
purple-coloured light, which formed an aureola 
round the corolla. This light lasted eight or 
ten seconds. When it had vanished he 
approached the lily and found, to his great 
surprise, that it was totally deprived of its pollen, 
whilst the surrounding flowers retained theirs. 
Tne electric fluid had scattered it. 

SrRpent-Porson.—M. Lacerda, continuing his 
investigations into the properties of the poison 
of serpents, has ascertained that the venom of 
the Hachesis rhambeata possesses the power of 
digesting albuminous substances, and of emulsi- 





fying fats. In these properties it resembles 
pancreatic juice, but it appears to have no action 
upon starch. A piece of beef having been cut into 
small pieces and placed in a capsule with dis. 
tilled water, a few drops of poison diluted with 
water were added. Immediately the muscular 
tissue became pale and its fibres a little 
separated. On being kept for four hoursat tie 
temperature of 30 deg. C., and then, for twelve 
hours more at the ordinary temperature, the 
muscle was softened and broken up into greenish 
— of a peculiar odour. Coagulated egg. 
albumen treated in the same manner became 
changed much more rapidly; it was broken up 
in three hours, and completely dissolved iz 
twenty-four hours. A few drops of oil were 
rapidly emulsified on being shaken up with the 
diluted poison. These facts seem to throw some 
light on the mode of action of the poison on the 
organism. The local effects of its inoculation 
may, perhaps, be regarded as, in effect, a diges. 
tion of the living tissues. The general effects 
are also explained by its rapid action on 
albuminous tissues. M. Lacerda speculates that 
its value to the reptile is not only for attack or 
defence, it may also assist the digestion of tie 
victim into the tissues of which it has been 
inoculated. 

LiquaTion or SuLpHur BY Svuprruratep 
Wartrr.—Instead of the crude method, still 
common in Sicily, of roasting sulphur ore in 
stacks, or calcaroni, to extract the sulphur, MM. 
de la Tour de Breuil have lately adopted tie 
practice of treating the ore with water which 
has its boiling point raised by presence of a 
salt—viz. chloride of calcium (66 per cent). 
There are two rectangular. boilers, heated alter- 
nately. While liquation is going on in one 
(during two hours) the other is charged afresh 
and the work thus proceeds without interrup- 
tion. The expense of extraction is much reduced, 
the extraction is very complete, the sulphur 
produced is nearly pure, and the work may be 
carried on all the year round, whereas at 
present Italian law allows of the process with 
calcaroni only from the end of June till February 
15, on account of sulphurous acid given off. 

EvecTricaL RECTIFICATION OF ALCOHOL.— 
Electricity is being employed in the rectification 
of inferior alcohol in distilling by a process 
due to the late M. Naudin and now in successful 
operation on a large scale at the distillery of 
Bapaume-les-Rouen. The process consists in 
passing currents of electricity through the in- 
ferior alcohols so as to disengage the superfluous 
hydrogen from them by electrolysis. ‘The elec- 
tricity is provided in part by a voltaic battery 
and in part by the Gramme dynamo-electric 
machine. The most important result of the 
new method, in a public sense, is that by its 
means beetroot alcohol, which is ordinarily poor, 
can be prepared so as to be of high quality. 
The common beet spirits can, it issaid, be made 
to yield 80 per cent. of alcohol, equal in quality 
to that from the best malt, and the process 1s 
much simpler and cheaper than the manufacture 
of alcohol from either malt or potato. “ 

Porguinz.—The “Chronique Industrielle” 
states that M. Potel has recently communicatec 
to the French Société d’Encouragement a new 
compound, which may be employed for preserv- 
ing meat and hermetically sealing bottles, flasks, 
etc., or for making an artificial marble for the 
manufacture of various useful and ornamental 
arti¢les. It is composed of glycerine, gelatine, 
and tannin. To preserve meat the inventor 
covers it with this new product, rendered liquia 
by exposure to a temperature of 90 deg. to 100 
deg. C. The compound hardens very quickly 
and prevents access of air to the enclosed meat. 
When it is desired to offer the latter for sale 
the covering is simply torn off. The inventor 
has made many experiments during the past 
year, and has found that meat coated with the 
product could be kept from thirty to sixty days 
and at the end of that time be apparently as 
fresh and sweet as any meat exposed for sale by 
butchers. Sulphate of baryta or zinc white may 
be added to the compound to make it opaques 
and it may be dyed of any desirable tint >Y 
any ordinary vegetable colours when employ 
for ornamental purposes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Lies it within 
The bounds of possible things, that I shall link 
My name to that word “ Traitor’ ? 


_ Tue landlord of the Hotel de la Couronne 
bowed profoundly as the girl left the room. 

She proceeded slowly and meditatively to. as- 
‘cend the staircase, and entered the small recep- 
tion-room which formed the first of the suite 
of apartments allotted to Major Percival and his 
party. 

_ Passing hastily through this, she went into the 
little boudoir, and turning the key im the lock 
Inside, sat down before the mirror that stood on 
the dressing-table. 

Her first action was a peculiar one. 

With her eyes fixed on her “ counterfeit pre- 
Sentment” reflected back from the polished 
surface, she proceeded to scrutinise every detail 
of her countenance. 

Her eyes wandered keenly over the mirrored 
face. Hair, eyes, mouth, every line of the 
lineaments were successively observed. Next, 
by the aid of a hand-mirror held at a certain 
angle to the larger glass, she made a similar 
€xamination of her face as seen in profile. Then 
every trick and change of expression were as 
carefully considered—she smiled, she frowned, 
looked grave one second, and the next called the 
archness of a coquette to her features. 

At length she gave expression to a sigh of 
Satisfaction. 

“Yes, it is safe,’ she murmured. “The 
Tesemblance is something marvellous. So far 
detection is simply im possible !” 
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[A FAIR IMPOSTOR. } 


She put her elbows on the table, and resting 
her firm, well-moulded chin upon her soft palms 
gazed dreamily for some space longer at the 
reflected visage. 

At last she aroused herself. 

“There are many things else needed,” she 
said, ‘before I am perfect. But first let me 
change this ill-omened costume.” 

She glanced down at the pretty jaunty boating 
suit as she spoke with a shudder. 

Then turning to a wardrobe she took there- 
from the mourning costume which Miss Love- 
lace had worn on the morning of the preceding 
day, and rapidly changed the dress she wore for 
it. Then she put on one or two articles of 
simple jet jewellery, and returning to the mirror 
made a trifling alteration in her coiffure. 

“Good!” she said. “Is it not Miranda Love- 
lace that looks at me ?” 

Then with a sudden change of mood, she 
clasped her white hands together convulsively 
and burst into a flood of passionate tears. 

“My darling, my darling,” she cried, in a 
choking voice, “is it possible I shall see you no 
more on earth? AndI loved youso. Oh, if 
you could return to earth at this hour and con- 
front me here, would it be scorn and anger that 
wouid flash from your kindly eyes, or would it be 
heavenly pity for the weak woman who, sorely 
tempted, has succumbed to sin ?” 


her face in her palms remained thus motionless 
for a space. 

At last she arose and bathed her face and eyes. 
Her face was deathly pale, but the perfect lips 
were set to a hard rigidity which took much 
from their beauty. Whatever decision the 
woman had come to in that brief interval it was 
irrevocable. She wore now the look of one who, 
bound on a perilous mission, had cut off all way 
of retreat behind her. 

Next she proceeded to make a careful survey 
of the contents of several receptacles in the 
room. 

First she examined cursorily the different con- 
stituents of the wardrobe. Tnese did not detain 








her long. But two small cases appeared to ex- 
cite much more attention. ‘These were a jewel- 
case and a portable writing-desk. 

“Both locked,” she muttered, with a look of 
vexation on her countenance. ‘They must be 
opened some time, and it may appear strange 
it I call in the aid of a locksmith.” 

A sudden idea appeared to strike her and she 
made a rapid search in the pockets of the 
several dresses hanging up in the wardrobe. 

Her investigations were rewarded by the dis- 
covery of a smali bunch of tiny keys. 

An expression of satisfaction lighted up the 
girl’s face. 

She applied one of the keys to the jewel-case. 
The lid flew open and revealed necklaces, brace- 
lets and ear-rings, jewel-studded and reposing 
in their velvet beds. She took a rapid mental 
inventory of the contents, then closed and 
locked the case and laid it awayagain. But not 
so did she treat the writing-case. This she 
opened and examined with the greatest care. 
Many of the letters and papers which lay there- 
in she took outand glanced over rapidly. 

«To read these must be the work of to-night,” 
she said. 

Finally, in a secret drawer she found a small 
cheque-book and a pass-book, from which it ap- 
peared that the sum of five hundred pounds had 


Shia tniale bib hae kunidh Wilvlaedt? 04 tacvine | been placed to the credit of Miranda Lovelace in 
Ss 21T Ss. Y; ¥ | " 


a London bank. 

She looked at the figures long and steadily. 
Then a burning flush rose to cheek and brow, 
and hastily repiacing the books she closed and 
locked the desk, depositing the keys in her own 
pocket. 

She had however previously taken five sove- 
reigns from a tiny pile of gold, which, witn 
two or three bank notes of small value, stood 
in one corner of the drawer. She had hardly re- 
placed the desk when she heard the sound of 
ascending footsteps and voices. She did not 
doubt tnat they were those of the valet and tne 
maid. 

Unlocking the door silently the girl threw 
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kerself upon a couch and drew a dainty lace- 
edged handkerchief from her pocket. 

Presentiy a light tap came to the door. 
Biiden to enter, the plump, pleasant-looking 
German girl whom Major Percival had engaged 
as lady’s-maid to his ward came in. 

She sprang forward impulsively, crying, in 

snglish: 

“Oh! Miss Lovelate, how my heart rejoices 
to see you again. A merciful Heaven has at 
least spared you.” 

‘The girl whom she addressed pressed the 
handkerchief to her eyes as she answered, ina 
voice broken by emotion : 

“Have you brought no good intelligence 
tnen ?” 

“Ah, no, mademoiselle—far otherwise, But 
will you not. hear what Monsieur Fulton shall 
teil ?” 

‘The girl roseas by ameffortand leaning on 
the arm of the soubrettewent into the outer 


room. 

The valet, a shrewd, dapper little man of 
about thirty, bowed-nespectiuliyas she entered. 
His face was very pale and 

“Permit me to you upon your 
escape, Miss Lovelace,” hesaid. 

“And Major Percivaland Miss Chepstow ?” 
queried the girl, brokenly. 

‘Tbe valet seemed to be swallowing something 
which stu¢k in his'throat. 

*‘My poor master ismo more,” he. responded, 
with an effort. ‘His body hasbeen recovered, 
an event by no means to be looked for, they tell 
ame, of those lost in this ill-starned water.” 

The. girl burst into a flood of tears, which 
mecded now mo simulating. 

*« And’ Miss Chepstow ?” she queried» when she 
bad gained some self-control. 

«‘ Of ner fate we can learn nothing,” was the 
reply. ‘ But there appears to be no:shadow of 
count that she too has perished. ‘“By+the-bye,” 
ne added, abruptly, “did you lose any of the 
vlack trimmings of your dress, Miss Lovelace ?” 

‘The unexpected question brought a flood of 
crimson to the girl’s pale cheeks, which however 
# rapid application of the nandkerchief to her 
eyes effectually concealed from her companion’s 
gaze. 

Sne rallied herself instantly, however, and re- 
plied, steadily: 

** No, I believe not; in fact, Iam certain.” 

«This was found amidst some wreckage,” pur- 
sued Fulton, taking from his pocket a bow of 
black ribbon, yet dank with moisture. “It was 
doubiless from Miss Caepstow’s dress. If so 
there can be but little doubt tat she had clung 
to the frail pieces of wood as long as her strength 
jasted and tnen sank to rise no more.” 

The girl shuddered. 

“I tear I distress you too much with these sad 
details, Miss Lovelace,” the man said. ‘*’The more 
so that you cannot yet have recovered from the 
effects of your own narrow escape from death. 
There will be several things regarding which I 
must consult you on the morrow, but I will not 
trouble you with them to-day.” 

And bowing respectfully he left the room. 


The remainder of the day was spent by the | 


girl in her own apartments, where her meals (of 
waich sng partook but sparingly) were sent up to 
her. She saw no more of Mr. Charles Fuiton 
thatday, buta noise of heavy footsteps, as of men 
who bear a weighty burden, sounded on the 
stairs, and went to the rooms which had been 
occupied by Major Percival. Her heart sank at 
the sound, which needed no interpreter. They 
were bringing home the dead! 

‘I must be brave,” she murmured, with ashen 
lips. ‘‘ Surely my sin cannot be great. Itis not 
for my own sake, but for that of my dear ones 
that I do this thing. It will afford me tne 
pleasure of softening my mother’s hard lot, of 
shedding brightness on dear little Ada’s path, 
and even—who can tell ?—of helping on my bold 
frank-tongued brother.” 

When at length night’s shadow had closed over 
the mountain iand, and all the inmates of the 
Hotel de la Couronne had retired to rest, the 
girl, who had dismissed her maid for the night, 
brought out the writing-desk, and unlocking it, 
sat down by the wax-lights, and taking each 
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letter and paper out individually perused it with 
the utmost care. Then she re-arranged them in 
another order to that in which they had been 
placed, making brief notes on some. 

The clock struck two before her task was 
finished, but another lay before her. Having 
spread out. three or four papers which bore a 
signature, she commenced to write two words 
upon a blank sheet—two words only. With 
patient persistency she laboured on at the mono- 


} tonous task until sheet after sheet was filled. 


Sometimes for a variety she would write some 
other limes, ap thy also copied from the 
papers before her, but shealways returned to her 
practice of the two words. 

They were—“ Miranda Lovelace.” 

The faintest tinge of saffron glowed above the 
eastern horizon as she rose at length, weari 
and red-eyed with the toil, replaced the papers, 


locked her desk, and gathering together” the } and 


sheets which.she had written burned them to 


ashes. ; 


Not till, then did she seek her couch. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
‘The dread of ev:l is the worst of ills. 


Tur ing of Charley Chepstow had been 
oppertune. nderthecombined influence of the 
death of her child and: the absence of her eldest 
son and Heaba, tne sorely-tried widow bad well- 
mera poms ea 

8 im the seem 
to bring : ine. His’ frank, fear- 
less face “waa. to look his ringing, 
pleasant:voice-was:good to hear. ‘Lt is true that 
the loss \ofhie younger and beloved brother had 
thrown a shade of sadness over ‘him; but his 
was one of these “elastic natures-which never, 
evenjunder-the d troubles, lose all their 
happy hopefulness. Such men and such women 
would carry an atmosphere of life even to the 
dungeon or the lazar-house. 

It is not that the history of the family troubles 


| as toid by the aged lips which he loved failed to 


move Charles Chepstow deeply. He knew some- 
thing of the more recent developments of them 
from Hesba’s letters, but they gaimed new 
power and pathos as told by Mrs. Chepstow 
in tears and bitterness. 

In the latter the young man ‘had full part. 
The hatred which he could not fail ‘to bear to- 
wards the Dawsons—father and son—became 
intensified ten-fold, and when Mrs. Chepstow 
ventured to allude to the infamous proposals of 
young Simon (which it is needless to say Hesba 
had said nothing of in her letters) the hot blood 
mounted to Cnariey’s sun-bronzed cheeks; his 
teeth clinched savagely, and he made an inward 
vow to enact the fullest retribution for the 
cowardly outrage should fate ever put the oppor- 
tunity into his hands. 

But there was another matter which also 
greatly exercised the sailor’s mind. That little 
Henry would have been spared to them had 
their circumstances been more prosperous he did 
not doubt. The particulars detailed by Mrs. 


| Cnepstow set that in a clear enough light. 


What had happened once might occuragain. It 
was true that just at the present there was 
a flush of prosperity in the little home. 

Hesba’s salary, though it came too late to save 
Henry, had still done much to provide for the 
comfort of the survivors. Charles Chepstow 
himself had not come home from his protracted 
voyage empty-handed, and the money he had 
placed in his mother’s hands would go far under 
her careful management. But he was. by no 
means at ease, and when he had been at home a 
few days began to grow restless and fidgety. 
Both by temperament and profession Charles 
Chepstow was the very reverse of a brooding or 
apprehensive man, but he had been thinking 
much of late of the ill fortune which had attended 
his family for so long and had become filled 
with a longing to place at least his. mother and 
baby sister out of the risk of future privations. 

He was hardly satisfied that Hesba should 
lend much aid in doing this. He had the true 


| manly instinct that it is the right of the sterner 


| sex to go forth in the battle of life and become 
the sole bread-winners for the gentle ones at 
home. 

The young sailor was devotedly attached to 
the thoughtful violet-eyed sister who had taken 
her part so bravely in the battle of life. He had 
never found a woman to win his heart, and to 
his mind Hesba was the type of ali that was 
noblest in her sex. 

All these considerations.so acted upon the 
young man that before he nad been home a week 
he announced his intention of proceeding to look 
out for a ship. ‘Mrs. Chepstow, dreading to lose 
him so soon; combated this idea‘strenuously. But 
considerate as the sailor was 'of\all her wants 
and wishes, he was mot to be turned from his 


He was remarkably successful im his quest, 
~suceeeded ‘in gaining the ‘berthof second 
Officer ina large vessel engaged im tae West 
Indian trade. 

This suited Chepstow well, as ‘the voyage 
would be comparatively short. The vessel 
eoutiar —_ well found, Sa —_ men of 
; and probity, well known for their 
kind .and tameg vn: sem tg those in their 
employ. en altogether the young man con- 
- sidered that he had been exceptionally fortunate, 
and:signed articles with a light-heart. 

A few days would before the vessel’s 
sailing, and these of course he would spend at 


Atrivedvat the little cottage, a welcome sur- 
Prise. awaited-him. .As he «rapped with his 
knuckles.on the primitive, knoekerless door, a 
step camealong the passage whieh the young man 
knew well was not tne light, somewhat faltering 
one of hi . "This was light too, but it 
-was unmistakably masculine. 

The next moment the door opened, a hearty 
voice was sounding in young Chepstow’s ears, a 
hearty grasp had closed on his right hand. 

“Well, Charley, old mate, you see I’ve taken 
advantage of your invite and made a trip to 
these latitudes. What cheer, lad ?” 

Young Chepstow returned the grip with 
interest. 

“You may bet I’m glad to see your face, Ted, 
the more so as I’ve some good; mews that I know 
you'll be glad to hear.” 

« Come in, lad, and we’lkall hear it together 
—that is if it’s anything that will please the 
mum,” he concl in a_lower and doubtful 
voice. 

Charles shook his head. 

“I’m by no means certain about that, Ted. 
However, let me have a cup of tea, and tell the 
story same time.” 

And as they sat at the pleasant little meal 
Chariey told his mother.and his friend of his 
appoimtment to the Tenerife. 

“You haven’t done badly over that, mate,” 
observed Thornhill.  “‘'Tnereare no better ships 
on the Atlantic than those belonging to that firm, 
nor any better masters than the: firm itself.” 

“So I hear all round,” said Charley, making 
great play with the toast. “I won’t be long be- 
fore I’m back either.” 

“No, and here’s no fear of foul play. One 
doesn’t hear nasty rumours of seuttling and 
that kind of thing m connection with Trueberry, 
Oldham, and Company.” 

Even Mrs. Chepstow was at last brought to 
share in the roseate view of the new engagement 
taken by the two young men. 

Edward Thornhill (we may remark, paren- 
thetically) was quite at home with Mrs. Chep- 
stow. He had beenaschoolboy friend of her son, 
and it would bardly nave taken a very close ob- 
server to see that he was by no means 
indifferent to her daughter, although Hesba had 
apparently remained unconscious of the fact. 

The evening passed pleasantly though quietly, 
for the shadow of the recent bereavement lay on 
the littlehome. On the morrow both the young 
men were up bright and early, for with a sailor's 
aptitude young Chepstow had discovered that 
his mother’s cottage needed all sorts of adjuncts 
within his skill to compass, and heand Tnornh 
were up to their eyes in boards and wood shav- 
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ings when Mrs. Chepstow came to the out-house 
to announce breakfast, 

As they sat at the morning meal the knock of 
the rural postman sounded at the door. Charley 
answered the summons and returned looking 
very grave. He bore in his hand a letter in 
a large, fashionably-shaped envelope, deeply 
bordered with black and addressed to Mrs. Chep- 
stow in a lady’s hand. 

“JI suppose ‘the ‘border is‘ for poor” little 
Harry,” he thought. Then aloud, “A letter for 
you, mother.” 

“Ashe handed it. to her his eye canght the 
postmark. 
~ Jt. was “ Gendve.” 

A hand of ice seemed suddenly to clutch. the 
young man’s heart. A terrible premonition 
instantaneous as a lightning flash came to his 
mind. 

“Give me—give me—that—letter, mother,” 
he said, brokenly, and with strange emphasis. 

The emotion so plainly pereeptible in his tone 
caused Mrs. Chepstow to look up_suddenly. 
What she saw in. ner, son’s face caused her to 
lower her gaze in blank amaze and terror. Then 
she too recognised the postmark. 

Her thin fingers trembled so-as she tore open 
the envelope as to render the task one of: some 
difficulty. 

“ Do not read :that letter: just now,’’ implored 
Charles Chepstow. “Or, at least, let. me:doso 
first.” 

The widow: cast a look of mild:reproach:at;her 
son. 

“Whatever it may contain it is to me thatit 
is sent, Charles,” she said, in a voice whicn she 
in vain endeavoured to steady. 

Thus it ran: 


“To Mrs. Chepstow, 

“Dgan Mapamz,—lI.regret to have to inform 
you that Miss Hesba Chepstow, your daughter. 
isin @ precarious condition, and we have great 
fears on her account. ‘To-morrow I will write 
you at greaterength. . Meanwhile, I trust you 
will be of good courage, and. that your faith in a 
merciful Providence will not failh—With kindest 
regards, Lremain, yours, etc., 

“ Miranpa Lovenaocr.” 


For a few: seconds the widow stared \stonily 
and. dry-eyed at the missive of ill, the next) mo- 
ment it slipped from her hand: to: the floor, and 
she leant back in her chair in a dead faint: 

Cnarles ran to his mother’s assistance, and 
aided by Edward Thornhill soon succeeded in 
restoring her to comsciousness. When this had 
been achieved, and whilst Charles was endeavour- 
ing (though sick: enough -at' heart himself} to 
Teassure-his mother, Edward raised the letter 
from the floor and read it. 

As he did so his own eyes were dimmed with 
tears, but this did not prevent him from®* notic- 
ing that'in many places the words were. blurred 
as by moisture and the paper blistered. 

“Poor Hesba—poor darling,” he sighed. 
“ Well, at. least she is in kindly hands. This 
—— Lovelace’s tears, have dropped over 

his. 

An! honest, trusting heart; tears/doubtless had 
flowed over this letter, but were those the tender 
tears of pity which soften and bless? -Were 
they not rather those hot, lava-like drops which 
scorch and madden ? 

Could you have seen the writer at work this is 
What you would have. witnessed. 

A pale, wrung face bending over the paper— 
paper whose lying . message would she knew 
wring-to the uttermost hearts. dearest to her of 
earthly things. 

Yes, tears flow from the weary violet eyes, but 
what tears P Not of sorrow, but of bitter contri- 
tion for her own unworthiness, of cankering re- 
morse that she has entered the evil way, from 
which she cannot refrain, and on which once 
entered there is no returning. Tears that she is 
the first of an honourable race who has played 
the part of hypocrite and liar. 

Tears that she has been led by a temptation 

nich clothed itself in the likeness of a good 

eed to forget the dead friend who lay:stark 
under the silent waters. 

Tears, becduse she is of her own will'and deed 


‘hopes. was necessary. 





raising up a barrier between, herself and those 
dearest to her which can never. be thrown down. 
Tears, which seem to blot out for her Heaven 
and Heaven’s infinite mercy ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 


All the soul 
Of man is resolution, which expires 
Never from valiant men tiil their last breath. 


However ‘hopeless may have; appeared. the 
circumstances: in» which Frank Leslie found 
himself : placed, the young man did» not wholly 
yield. to despair. It was mot) alone that the 
elasticity of youth sustained him by its perennial 
spring, he hada. still more: powerful, motive— 
the influence of a pure.and, earnest love, 


In the darkest hour of his captivity.the vision 


of a fair face, crowned with.golden hair and gaz- 
ing at him with-tender, violet eyes, rose. before 
his-mental vision, clear and unclouded. 

Ah, surely, the time, would come when it would 
not need that his consolation.should; be derived 
from. an-image—a memory! Still, in spite of 
adverse fate, he should look once again upon the 
loved face itself—the very shadow of which was 
sufficient to console his prisoned hours. 

Yet it would have been difficult to, say from 
whence Frank Leslie derived either hope or 
consolation. His chances of freedom seemed of 
the. slightest. He was well aware-that the 
reason for his detention in the cavern strong- 
hold of the dacoitees was that they expected he 
would be ransomed tc a handsome amount. But 
he asked himself what likelihood’ there was of 
such acontingency, and was obliged to confess 
that the chances were of the slightest. Even if 
his captors would have been content to wait 
untilan answer should arrive to a letter to Eng- 
land (supposing any practicable method of sending 
such a message had presented itself), the young 
man well knew that-his kindred there would not 
disburse one sovereign to save him. That the 
Indian Government’ might ’do-so was indeed 
probable; but then; onthe other’ hand, there 
was the chance that it would enterintonotreaty 


or correspondence with a gang of ‘banditti, whose 


outrages:had: provoked so much indignation. 

So the days passed:on anmdmo message of good 
eame. for Prank Leslie. -And, knowing well 
that! the robbers’ patience ‘would. not: last for 
ever, the prisoner’s: thougints: were. bent: to one 
object—vscape. 

He:was well aware:that to. compass his object 
the strictest concealment) of ‘the subject: of: his 
If he. once betrayed by 
the slightest-sign thathe cherished thoughts of 
flight he-knew perfectly tiat.a stricter watch 
would be set over him. 

Truth .to tell, as matters: stood at;present, the 
dacoitees did not trouble much to look. after 
their prisoner. They were well:aware that their 
rocky stronghold was not only, impregnable to 
invaders but that, it was hermetically secured, 
so.to speak, against the escape of any who might 
be tnerein. 

But the human soul is stronger than all 
material bonds. Again and again has it been 
demonstrated that the untiring. will of one man 
—a, poor lonely captive—has set at ‘defiance 
bands of iron, walls of stone, watchful eyes and 
cruel hands of jailers, and through blood. and 
toil and tears and direststruggles has won its 
way to breathe again the unfetvered and view- 
less air-and stand under-the blue canopy of the 
over-arching heaven. 

Leslie’s nours of captivity had their aggrava- 
tions and their mitigations. ‘The men of the 
robbertroop as a rule treated: him well. He 
had fought bravely: when-they attacked the 
town and had‘slain two of their comrades with 
his own hands, civilian as he was, and to lawless 
men of their kind, whose hand is ever familiar 
with the sword-hilt, courage and prowess of this 
sort always command respect. 

But some of the older-women; one of whom 
had been the. partner of one of the:slain men, 
did:not share this feeling, and lost’ no opportu- 


nity of embittering the young captive’s lov by | 


their taunts and upbraidings, which, as Frank 


was necessarily left in the sole charge of the 
women during the expeditions of the bind, they 
had every opportunity of indulging in. 

But all were not of the virago type, and some 
of the younger women’ took pity on the hand- 
some, fair-skinned captive, and strove to miti- 
gate his lot. . 

Amongst these the most tender and consi- 
derate was a young female Brahmin named 
Nara. This child—for she was little more— 
could well sympathise with the captive, for she 
| also was a prisoner and of: the crueliest lot. 
| Seized’ with her child while returning from a 
| pilgrimage to the shrine of one of‘ the Hindoo 
deities she’ had been held in an honourable cxp- 
tivity for a- long period, during which her cap- 
tors dreamed of a heavy’ransom, for her hus- 
band was a man of wealth. But just as the 
preliminaries of her freedom-were upon the point 
of being arranged her husband died suddenly, 
and as his relatives refused to ratify the bar- 
gain, Nara was left in hopeless captivity. 
| Worse than: that. 
|_ By the rules of ‘the fraternity she was al- 

lotted to one of the band as partner and slave, 
| and. was made to feel the fulness of bitter 
humiliation attendant on such a lot. Her baby 
had been preserved’to her, in order that, as 
chance might serve, it should be trained as a 
dacoit rober or should be sold into slavery. 

This woman had been consigned to the second 
in command of the band—who was even a 
greater ruffian than the majority of these lawless 
men. Hence it may ve easy to conjecture what 
Nara’s: life lot must have been. 

She had ‘shown mutch kindness to Frank 
Leslie from the first day of'his captivity. In 
a thousand little ways this dusky woman aided 
in ameliorating the hard lot of the unfortun:te 
Englishman. 

And he was grateful. It was not in his 
power to-make much, oreven any. response to 
her-kindly attention, but none the less was the 
charity gratefully appreciated and accepted. 

Nor was the young Englishman withoutsome 
solaces in-his' desolation. He was beloved by 
the little dusky children, of’ whom there were 
about a score in the retreat, and being possessed 
by a talent for the acquisition of languages, he 
took.every opportunity of mastering the various 
dialects spoken by his captors. 

Towards the means of escape, however, Frank 
Leslie’s mind was persistently and perpetually 
turned. 

He studied the-habits of the troop. He soon 
learned to know the average duration of one of 
their predatory expeditions, and how they were 
wont to behave both under success and failure. 
But with all his care and imquiring and espion- 
age, he could learn little or nothing that would 
aid him in his object. 

Then the young man took another-course. 

He commeneed.to study the possibilities of an 
escape -to be effected in spite of the natural ob- 
stacles ‘presented by the place of confinement in 
which he found himself. 

There were; as he was well aware, long inter- 
vals during which ali the men-of the robver 
camp were avsent, both by night and by 
day. 

Could he not effect his escape during one of 
these ? 

In order to do so it was first necessary that tre 
captive should ‘discover some means of crossing 
the yawning chasm. 

This difficulty which faced Frank at the out- 
set appeared an insuperable one. 

The-only. means of getting over the abyss was 
the moveable bridge formed of the great tree 
trunk already descrived. This, our readers will 
remember, worked-upon a wooden pivot driven 
deep down in-the rocky floor of the cave, and in 
order to swing it across the ravine needed the 
united strength of several of the women in the 
cave to impel the. bridge outward, while their 
efforts were aided by some of the dacoits puil- 
ing at ropes of tree-bark on the other side. 

Upon this huge plank of roughly smoothed 
wood Frank’s eyés would often: fix themselves 
during his solitary: musings. It had in fact a 
kind of special-faseination for him. It grew to 
| him at last a kind ofmonster—the cruel dragon 
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which acted as his jailer, and he learned to ab- 
solutely hate the inert and harmless log. 

But something more than loathing—some- 
thing more than dreaming worked ere long in 
the young man’s brain. From hisyouth he had 
cherished a love of mechanjcal pursuits—indeed 
it had at one period of his life been a favourite 
dream that he would become acivil engineer and 
rival in their every field the giants of that 
glorious profession—Stephenson, Brunel, Tel- 
tord and a thousand others. 

Circumstances had prevented this, but now, 
in the hour of his extremity, the faculties of 
judging of weight and power, of matter and 
motion, came back to Frank Leslie and clus- 
tered thick as bees about one subject—the swing- 
bridge of the robber cave. 

Could he move it? Couldhe hurl it over the 
ravine in such sort that it would form a way to 
liberty and—to his love? 

The first time this idea came to the young 
man’s mind he rejected it instantly as an ab- 
surd dream. The second time he thrust it from 
him angrily as a thing which stole thoughts for 
no purpose, andagain, when it came back yeta 
third time, Leslie repulsed it. 

But more weakly. And why he did not him- 
self know, but when he sought the side of the 
gulf at earliest morning light and the dream 
again returned he did not then repulse it, but 
treating it as a message from a higher Power 
turned it over and over again in his mind. 

At length, after mature calculation, Leslie 
came to the conclusion that it would be possible 
for a couple of people, both on the cavern side, 
to cause the tree-trunk to swing over the chasm. 
And he did not doubt that he could find an ally, 
although it was buta feeble woman. 

He knew that Nara would risk her very life to 
escape from the terrors of Ghara Tal. 

Cautiously and at times when the women were 
engaged in the interior caves he took his mea- 
sures and formed his plans. His reasoning upon 
the practical points was clear as that of a veteran 
engineer. He saw that two things were especially 
necessary—first that he should reduce the 
friction of the bridge whilst moving, by every 
possible means, and secondly that he should 
make up for the want of helping hands by the 
use of some simple machine, such, for instance, 
as anordinary lever—a matter quite beyond the 
thoughts of the thick-headed robbers whose pri- 
soner he was. 

His mind once made up astothe possibility of 
this matter Leslie did not let the “grass grow 
under his feet,” as the old proverbial saying has 
it. 

Three things he considered necessary. 

They were—plenty of “ ghee,” or Hindoo 
butter, with which to smear the pivot stake so 
that the great log could revolve with more 
facility. Then he gradually prepared small 
round pieces of tree boughs selected from the 
firewood, and having cut them into lengths of 
about a foot, peeled off the rough bark and 
smashed any knot or irregularity. 

These were intended to be placed beneath the 
log on the rocky floor to act as rollers and enable 
it to travel more easily, and were each concealed 
as finished. 

Finally Frank made careful search amongst 
the fitting of the caves until he discovered a 
couple of stout iron bars, which he saw would 
serve as levers. 

Then he bided his time. 

But not unoccupied. On the contrary, every 
possible scrap of information respecting the 
torests and morasses of the Ghara Tal which 
he could glean from the conversation of the 
dacoitees was treasured up. As none of the cave- 
dwellers, save Nara, was aware of the extent of 
the captive’s knowledge of the native tongue, 
they all conversed before him with an absence 
of restraint which was of great advantage to 
Frank. 

On the night following the altercation between 
the young man and the Hindoo beldame the 
troop returned. 

They had been remarkably successful and 
were correspondingly elated. They had 
*“‘looted”’ or plundered a considerable village, 
and had also robbed a party of Europeans, who 





‘ 
were proceeding from one station to another’ 


Gold and jewels in plenty had fallen into their 
hands, ont one captive, a young and remarkably 
handsome Englishwoman, whoseappearance pro- 
claimed her to be of good position. 

For this unhappy woman Frank at once con- 
ceived the deepest pity. 

Pale as marble, her fair face set in a stony 
agony, her apparel torn by the rough passage 
through the forest and soiled by dirt and blood, 
she was in truth an object for commisseration. 

On the first night Frank learnt little of her 
save that she was the wife of a wealthy Englisn- 
man, who was absent in a different part of the 
principality, and that the dacoits expected she 
would be ransomed at a high rate. 

Despite his anxieties on account of the new 
prisoner Frank was the prey of much apprehen- 
sion regarding himself. He did not forget the 
threats of the old woman, and thought it not im- 
probable that if the robbers, satisfied with their 
last exploit, should pass several days in the cave 
in_rest and dissipation they might end their fes- 
tivities by his murder. 

In this however he was agreeably disap- 
pointed. On the next day,instead of as usual 
abandoning themselves to feasting, the robber 
band made preparations for a fresh departure, 
and Leslie learned from what some of the 
gang let fall that they were bound on a some- 
what lengthened expedition in which they were 
going to join some other bands of dacoits in 
order to attack a larger town than such as they 
commonly ventured to pillage. 

Before leaving the leader took him apart and 
gave him curtly to understand that the interval 
of their absence would be the last days of his 
life unless the sum demanded as ransom was 
sent in the meanwhile. 

Hence Frank Leslie watched from some 
distance the departure of the gang with a fixed 
determination either to escape during their ab- 
sence or to die in the attempt. Further, he re- 
solved that he would not fly from the robber 
hold alone, but that the Englishwoman and Nara 
should accompany him. 

He set about his object without loss of time, 
by first endeavouring to enter into conversation 
with hiscountrywoman. This presented some diffi- 
culty in consequence of the jealous watchful- 
ness of the old woman who had such an especial 
hate of him. But notwithstanding her espion- 
age he managed to learn that the lady’s name 
was Menteith; that she was the wife of a cele- 
brated railway contractor, who was at the time 
engaged in the construction of lines in the North- 
Western Provinces, and that she would run 
any and every risk to compass her escape from 
the cave. 

It was only now necessary to inform Nara of 
the plot. ‘The Hindoo entered into Frank’s 
plans without a moment’s hesitation, and all so 
far looked favourable. 

But there was still one thing more. 

The young Englishman had no idea of suffer- 
ing the mental and bodily pain which he had 
endured at the hands of the dacoits without some 
reprisals. An opportunity of revenging himself 
was easy to find. 

The band disposed of their plunder periodi- 
cally by obscure agents to the bazaars. But 
meanwhile, as iron safes and strong rooms did 
not enter into their necessaries, the gold and 
gems, the silver and precious stuffs which formed 
the greater part of their ill-gotten gains had to 
be placed in a receptacle in a rocky wall of the 
cavern, whose security was mainly due, first to 
the fact that there was in the present case some- 
thing of that proverbial “honour amongst 
thieves”’ which has been a not unfrequent trait 
of bandits in all ages, and, secondly, that every 
one kept an Argus eye on the treasure chamber, 

Amongst the contents of this receptacle were 
what few rupees Frank Leslie had contrived 
to save and Mrs. Menteith’s jewels. 


These, and as much more as might be prac- 
ticable to take, Frank had resolved upon ab- 
stracting. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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FACETIA. 


Mrs. R. says that “ Time is the only sausager 
of grief.” She meant something to do with 
“ assuaging.” Punch, 

An old gentleman who won’t go near a circus 
where there icn’t a clown will never venture 
within a mile of either Regent or Oxford Cireng, 

Punch. 

Br Ovr Sunpay Scuoot Boren Bor.— 
Where did Noah keep his bees ? In the Archives 
of the family. Punch. 


Frencu Desszrt 1n Season.—War-nuts to 
crack. Punch. 


A Miner Eviu.—A colliery explosion. 
Judy. 
A Mr. Joun Cotury got three months for 
beating his wife. There is, as may be imagined, 
only one remark that is necessary for the comic 
journalist to make upon this, and that is— 
* melan-Colley !” Judy. 
FROM THE DAIRY SHOW. 


Some people are not at all particular. It is 
extraordinary, though, how particularly particu- 
lar dairymaids are as a class; why, there was 
one at the Agricultural Hall the other day who 
declared that she would never make butter 
unless she could see her whey clear. Judy. 

CRICKET QUIPS. 
(Picked up at Lord’s on the gentlemen v. 
players’ match.) 

Ir a “player” gets “four for a drive,” where 
does he take them to? 

If a “player” “cuts for five,” does he ask 
them what part of the joint they like, and 
whether well done or underdone ? 

As “pointing” is generally understood to be 
a signof bad breeding, can a “ gentleman” be 
found to undertake to “ point” ? 

Would it be an offence for a “ player” to give 
a “ gentleman” the “slip” P 

After a good long bowl at the wickets, is not 
the flowing bowl sometimes had recourse to? 

How can we tell that cricket is a game to 
which ladies are partial >—Inasmuch as there is 
hardly a cricket match without its “ maidens” 
and “misses.” Judy. 

Is there not all the difference in the world 
between an amateur composer and a-mature 
composer P Judy. 


Tuz Trutn Axsout GHosts.—Stories. 
Moonshine. 


Boarpers.—Pirates. Moonshine. 
Dzgorators.— Monarchs. Moonshine. 


A Tunz ror THE CENTRAL CRIMINAL CousT. 
—The “ Mabel” Waltz. Moonshine. 


A Frerax or Naturz.—Land-borne fish. 
Moonshine. 
A QUERY. 


Hawker (to lady who has purchased a plant 
of the Cactus tribe): ‘Them exhotics wunts 
watering once a week, and they'll grow like a 
bean-stalk.” 

Lapy: “ With ‘cold’ water?” 

Moonshine. 


Wuenre did the flamin-go, and with whose wife 
did the ant-elope ? Moorshine. 


Lapy Inquirer: “If you please, can you tell 
me where Mr. White lives about here?” 

Suopman: “Mr. White, Mr. White ?” 

Lapy Inquirer: “He died about three 
months ago ?” Moonshine. 


‘““HOW WILL YOU HAVE IT ?” 


Pompous Ounp Gent: “I say, my man, I— 
er—I want Putney Bridge.” 
Houms.xre Inprvipvat: “Oh! d’yer want to 
take it ’ome with yer, or shall I send it?” 
un. 


THERE are many and various ways of becom- 
ing a man of mark; but the easiest and most 
effectual isto lean up against some newly-painted 
railing. Fun. 
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NOT TO BE TRUSTED. 


Tne Rector: “ A gentleman I know slightly 
is coming down from London, Farmer Groggins. 
Do you think you could board and lodge him for 
a while ?” 

Farmer Groceins: “Oh, yus, sir.” 

Tux R.: “I believe you will find him to be an 
immensely studious and a deeply, most deeply, 
religious young man.” 

F. G.: “In which case, begging your parding, 
sur, I expex my money in I 

un. 


Tue“ Oupgest ” GirnOut.—* Annie” Domini. 
Fun. 


Apr Name For THE FrmMatE SurFRAGIST.— 
The ballot girl. Funny Folks. 


** NOB-LESSE OBLIGE.” 


War is the party of British Grandees sent to 
give tne Garter to the King of Spain like a debt 
of gratitude P—Because it’s a “ Nob”-legation. 

Funny Folks. 


OPEN TO QUESTION. 


Tur Russians are going to connect the Baltic, 
Caspian, and White Seas by the new Latch- 
Kubensky Canal. Of course the locks of this 
canal with be opened with “ Latch”’-keys. 

Funny Folks. 
CIBY MEM. 


Ture is no truth in the statement that the 
new sheriff is engaged on his autobi-Ogg-raphy. 
Funny Folks. 
A Bap Position ror Mr. Parnxetu.—Finding 
himself without a league to stand on. 
Funny Folks. 


SOMETHING UP BETWEEN THEM. 


A Row has arisen between the rival telephone 
companies. A sign of the times this, having a 
quarrel through the telephone. 

Funny Folks. 


AUNTY DRAWS THE LINE. 


Aunt Towzer is nota bigot; but there are 
religious goings on with which she has no sym- 
pathy. For instance, she can’tabear that Sali- 
vation Army, because the members are so mer- 
curial. Funny Folks. 


THE PLACE FOR THE POPE. 


SHoutp the Pope quit the Vatican and 
migrate to some other country, the ‘“‘ Times” 
suggests Malta, Monaco, Michigan, or Munich. 
But is it necessarily a case of M-igration ? 

Funny Folks. 


A Goop Srons ror “ Patcuinc” Hoss 
WiTH.— Kentish “rag.” Funny Folks. 


NOT FROM CHOICE. 


Poricr Inspxcror: “ Then youprefera charge 
of assault against the man.” 
Bapiy-BaTrerep One: * Well, no; if you’ve 
got something stronger Ishould preter that.” 
unny Folks. 








A BOND OF FATE. 
A NEW NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“A Winsome Wife,” “So Fair Her Face,” &c., ¥c. 


in 
— 





CHAPTER XXV. 
FOUND. 


Give sorrow words—the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-fraught heart and bids it break. 


Katutern Esmonp looked Mr. Pemberton 
Straight in the face and never flinched. What- 
ever power over her and her movements the two 
ay he showed her gave him she made no 


“You are talking riddles,” she said, in her 





mildest manner. ‘Ido not understand you in 
the least, nor what these two things, which I 
suppose are part of your stock-in-trade, have to 
do with me and my marriage.” 

«They are riddles that you can read easily,” 
he said, “I can see it in your face, Miss Esmond. 
Again I say think twice before you make up 
your mind to marry Mr. Dalton.” 

“T have made up my mind.” 

The words were firmly and icily spoken. Miss 
Esmond evidently had no intention of prolong- 
ing the subject. 

“* Have a care,” Mr. Pemberton said, “ I——” 

“I am quite able to take care of myself,” the 
heiress replied. ‘‘ Listen to me, Mr. Pemberton. 
Nothing that you or anyone else can do shall 
prevent me carrying out my intention if I choose 
to give my hand to the man I havechosen. I 
might have done better as far as position goes, 
I might have taken a title with my wedding- 
ring, but I content myself with a quiet life as a 
country lady for the most part, and let anyone 
beware who tries to prevent my acting as I 
please.” 

“It is not for me to prevent, only to warn.” 

“And I reject your warning. I will wish you 
a good morning, Mr. Pemberton. You may 
thank my forgiving disposition that you do not 
lose me altogether for a customer. “Most ladies 
would think you very impertinent—I know it is 
only your way.” 

“I shall not lose your custom while I keep 
articles that you can get nowhere else,” said 
plain-spoken Mr. Pemberton. 

And then he bowed and attended her to her 
carriage with all the grace of an old courtier, 
and Miss Esmond drove away feeling sick at 
heart and enraged beyond measure. 

“T will show myself more than a match for 
him,” she said to herself, stilling the quivering of 
her limbs by a mighty effort as she passed some 
friends, who bowed and smiled, and to whom she 
had perforce to bow and smile in return. “ These 
people envy me,” she muttered, “if they only 
knew—if they could only see the load of care 
anddread that Icarry. Dread,didIsay? No, 
not dread. Kathleen Esmond has nothing to 
fear—NOTHING—as long as she has wealth and 
a willing slave like Chester Dalton.” 

She was the gayest of the gay in her own 
house that evening, and made plans for the 
morrow and smiled and sang and laughed as if 
there were no such thing as anxiety or trouble 
in all this lower world. 

And far away inthe old Bloomsbury house 
Lilian Carmichal was weeping her heart out for 
the baby that had that day been laid under the 
turf and moaning in anguish forthe husband of 
whom there was as yet no tidings. 

No one had been of greater service in seeking 
for him than Mr. Pemberton’s odd friend, Paul 
Geldart. His western experience had made a 
very sleuth hound of him, and somehow he 
managed to track Adrian from the house at 
which he had called last to Hammersmiti. 

What had taken him there was not so clear. 
He had not left home intending to go there, 
though there was some business to be attended 
to in that suburb, which Mr. Pemberten 
imagined that he had found himself early 
enough to accomplish and so had gone 
thither. 

But there the trace of him stopped; there 
were vague reports of someone answering his 
description having been seen in a certain street, 
but at the place where he might have been 
expected to call nothing had been seen or heard 
of him. 

It was all very bewildering, but the end was 
coming with ample proof of what had happened 
to Adrian Carmichal. 

The day after the baby was buried a woman 
was taken into custody for trying to pawn the 
ring; she was offering it for a few shillings to an 
East End pawnbroker, but the description of it 
was already in his hands and she was ar- 
rested. 

At first she declared she had found the ring, 
but under pressure confessed that her husband, a 
sort of Rogue Riderhood by profession, had taken 
it from a drowned corpse that he was even then 
conveying to the nearest police-station. 





Battered and bruised out of all recognition, 
the poor clay was yet recognisable as all that re- 
mained of Adrian Carmichal, but there was 
nothing to show how he came into the river 
where he was found or anywhere else. 

It was between Vauxhall and Westminster 


that he was picked up. He would have been . 


much farther down but for the fact of his having 
caught in some cordage and rubbish at the 
bottom of the river and remained there till a 
fiercer current than usual had liberated him 
and left him for the vultures of the river to pick 
up. 
FThere was nothing to show how he came by 
his end, for the medical evidence showed most 
indubitably that allthe marks and bruises were 
caused afterdeath; there was not a wound to 
tell of foul play, and the coroner’s jury had per- 
force to return an open verdict. 

The affair was a mystery all through, and 
they could only bury him out of their sight and 
trust to time to elucidate the strange muddle of 
events. 

Lilian sorrowed for some time as one without 
hope ; her grief was tearless and therefore more 
profound. Happy are those in trouble who can 
weep their heart’s load away. She, poor bereft 
girl, could only brood till Mr. Pemberton 
bade her rouse and work, for he was sadly in need 
of her aid. 

There had been no lack of friends at the 
funeral that they intended should be very quiet. 
The Falcons, all those who had been interested 
in the fate of their old acquaintance, had begged 
to be allowed to pay him the last tribute of re- 
spect. They had not seen him since his down- 
fall, but they remembered his many good quali- 
ties and sincerely pitied his widow. 

They made Gerard Montague their messenger 
to Mr. Pemberton, and their unasked kindness 
and respect made Lilian feel as if there were still 
some kindness left in the world. 

So there was a goodly funeral from the old 
house. Nearly everyone who had known Adrian 
Carmichai in the days when he was a gentleman 
was there, with one exception. Harold Carr 
Molyneux was notthere, and there were rumours 
that he was very ill. 

No one quite knew what was the matter with 
him. His cousin, Mr. Carr, had him in charge, 
and his wife had come up to town to nurse him, 
and that resolute young woman would have 
nothing to do with the Falcons or anyone belong- 
ing to them. 

Altogether the reports of his illness were very 
vague; even his valet, when he could be got at, 
only shook his head and said that his master 
was very bad indeed, and the report got about 
that he was ill of some terrible infectious dis- 
order. 

Lilian saw Gerard Montague when the little 
group came to attend her husband to his last 
resting-place. He begged her to do so if she 
were able; he wanted to know how he could help 
her, but she resolutely declined all aid. 

She was quite able to maintain herself, she 
said, and she had no one but herself to think 
of now. Sie looked so wan and worn that he 
felt for her in his heart,and vainly tried to make 
her alter her mind and let him try and find her 
some other place to live and work if work she 
must. 

Hecould only get her to promise that if she ever 
found herself in need of help she would seek it 
from him in preference to anyone else. He told 
her of Harold Carr Molyneux’s illness, and so 
accounted for the absence of his name from the 
list they had sent her. 

It seemed to her that she had nothing more 
to do with life when Mr. Pemberton came home 
from the funeral to which she had shrunk from 
going with a terrible dread. She was not of 
the order of women who delight in the sensation 
of a scene even in the midst of their grief. She 
would have liked to hide herself and ner sorrow 
till she could face the world calmly and show no 
trace of the ordeal through which she had 
passed. 

Mr. Pemberton wanted her directly after she 
had buried her dead. She thought at first that 
he only wished to rouse her from her despon- 
dency, but he really did require her services. 
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«“T’m. ina fix, my dear,” he said. “I don’t 
want you to do anything beyond your strength, 
but can you help me ?” 

« Anything tnat I can do I will,” she. said, 
« ¢ou know that. What is it ?” 

“ To finish those lists that poor Adrian began. 
Ab, I know how painful it will be to you ‘to do 
anything be has had te do-with.” 

* But I shall have to finish many things he 
began,” she said, her lips quivering beyond her 
power of staying, “andatis better I should begin 
at once.” 

“Tnat’s brave. I did not mean to give them 
to you or say anything to you about them, but 
I have lost PaubGeldart, who might have helped 
me.” 

* Lost him !”” 

“ Yes, he has disappeared too. Oh, notin that 
way, I know where he:nas gone—at least, he has 
left me a letter telling me, He is gone to Liver- 
pool, he says, to see an old comrade who is still 
there. He might have come andtold me he was 
going, but he’s an odd fish is Paul.” 

It was odd, to say the least of it, Mr, Pem- 
berton had seen Paul Geldart only a day or two 
before and be had said nothing of going any- 
where or seeing anyone, and when he sent for 
him to take Adrian’s:place-as far as he could he 
was missing. 

A letter was left for Mr. Pemberton, brought 
by a stranger the people of the house said, ask- 
ing him to look after little Paul, and he wouid 
send money for the child’s board anywhere if 
the people of the house would not take care of 
him. 

«* But did he say nothing about having to go 
before he went?” Mr. Pemberton assed, in 
amazement, after he had read the letter which 
seemed to have been hurriedly written and was 
not very coherent. 

“No, sir,” the woman said. ‘ He ordered 
his dinner before he went away and said he 
should be back early. The little, boy was to 
dress himself and be ready to go, out with his 
fdtner.” 

‘This was all. Noclue to where or why Paul 
Geidart had gone till one day,Mr. Pemberton 
came upon the knowledge that his protégé nad 
been seen entering Miss Esmond’s house in 
Winchester Gardens. Straight to Kathleen 
Esmond went Paul Geldart’s friend, and was 
ushered into the presence of that lady without 
any delay. She received him with suflivient 
cordiality and bade him be seated. 

“I can tell my business witnout sitting down,” 
he said, brusquely. “My werds need only be 
very few.” 

** Few or many I shall be glad to hear them,” 
was Miss Esmond’s reply. ‘ What can I do-for 
you, Mr. Pemberton ?” 

“Tell me where Paul Geldart is.’’ 

She stared at him.as if she did not understand 
him, but he did not fail to remark the very 
slightest quiver of her full red lip. 

** Paul Geldart?’ she said. ‘“ Who.is he?” 

“There is. no need to ask that question, 
madame; you know him very well, I think. He 
was here two days ago, I know that for a fact. 
Where is he now P” 

«T think you must be going a little wrong in 
your head, Mr. Pemberwn,” said the heiress, 
looking at him with steely eyes and a defiant 
mouth. “I don’t quite know-what you take me 
for. I have no reason to be afraid of your ac- 
quaintance, Paul Geldart, as you seem to think. 
He was here the other day on a simple matter 
of business of his own. He left my house in 
safety. I have not heard or seen anything of him 
since.” 

“Are you sure, Miss Esmond ?” 

‘Sure! of course I am: sure. 
to detain him. -If you do not believe me ask my 
servants. He was shown in and out in the ordi- 
mary way. If he has been kept-here they are 
accountable, not I.” 

He looked unconvinced, and she rang the bell 
with a defiant, haughty look on her face. 

“T want everyone here who has admitted or 
shown out any visitor whatever during the past 
week,” she said to the astonished servant who 
answered her summons. “ Everyone, mind. This 
gentleman wants to ask a question or two.” 


I had no reason | 


| ‘Three or four servants came in answer to the 
| summons and she turned them over'to Mr: Pem- 
| berton with a-wave of hershand. 
“Do your questioning. yourself,” she‘ said, 

haughtily, “ they will answer you truthfully.” 
| They did, as it seemed, and he gathered: that 
| Paul Geldart had ealled there on a certain day, 
| and had stayed but»a very: short time, and had 
| then left the house-as he entered it: None‘‘of 
| them had seen anything remarkable about him, 
| and he walked quietly away from the ‘house in 

the direction of the Park. Altogether’Mr.Pem- 
berton felt as-if he had been a little hasty: and 

ill-judged in suspecting Miss Esmond of having 
| anything to do with Paul’s sudden disappear- 
| ance. 


| 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
MADNESS. 
Though this be’ matiness, yet there’s method in it. 


Mr. PemBerton did not tell Lilian of his visit 
to Miss Esmond, or the: suspicions'that she! had 
managed to set aside. He was worried and put 


annoyed at the manner of it. 

** Paul is a curious fellow,” he said one day to 
Mrs. Carmichal, who was more help to him:than 
he could have believed possible in: taking 
Adrian’s place and helping with thebooks. “ He 
is half a savage, I verily believe, but he has 
never treated me with discourtesy before; and I 
don’t know what to make of him.” 

** What shail you do with little Paul?” 

The child ‘was by her side as she asked the 
question. She had volunteered to:take.caresof 
him till something should be settled about him. 
The woman. of the: house where he had lived 
with his father-objeeted. to the: responsibility, 
and Lilian had taken'the forlorn creature-home 
with her. 

“T shall ‘put him to school,” Mr. Pemberton 
said, promptly. ‘I couldn’t adopthim. It’sa 
bard thing to say of a child, but there’s some- 
thing in his face that repels me. I suspect he 
is like his mother.” 

* Mr. Geldartsaid.so,” Lilian said. ‘I heard 
him one day when he was talking to you.” 

**T shall wait a few days more, and then if I 
hear nothing from his father I shall seek out a 
school for him. I don’t grudge him that much, 
poor little fellow !”’ 

Mr. Pemberton had not long to wait. In two 
days from that time there came a letter from 
Paul Geldart, who hailed from a good hotel in 
Liverpool; a cheque for a good sum was en- 
closed, and the letter was hearty enough, but 
somenow Mr. Pemberton felt that it had not a. 
true ring about it. 


«TI must seem to you to: have acted very’ 
strangely,” Paul wrote; “and until we meetand 
I can talk to you face to face I doubt'whetier I 
shall be able to make you understand it. A slice 
of good luck has come:in my way, which I must 
accept nowor not at all. An old comrade of 
mine has found me out and. offered me a ‘sum 
that I should not be justified in refusing: to 
look after some busimess:\and property for: nim. 
I did not know till I came here that I should 
have to leave England. I tnought that I should 
be back to London ina day or two at farthest 
and explain my suddenabsence. Asit isl must 
either start at once-or lose what will keep me 
and.Paul for many a long:day. ‘Tne enclosed 
| will show you that the job is worth having. I 

sail for America to-day, and wiik write at once 
on my arrival there. I don’t want Paul to be 
any trouble to you, further than tne.choice of a 
' school for the poor little beggar, one: wnerethey 
will be kind-to bim and treat nim like a boy and 
not like a puppy dog. Believe me,-it is for this 
sake tnat I have done what. I have, and it will 
not be many months. before-I return with suffi- 
| cient means for all the schooling my boy:wili 
ever want. I called at the Garden House the 
day I left, but you were out. You-would have 
understood the matter better from my own lips, 
of course, but I shall soon be back to tell it you 
in person.” 





about at the disappearance of his protégé and 





Mr. Pemberton read the letter over twice and 
then handed it-to Lilian. 

“ What do you make of it ?” he asked. 

*T don’t know.” 

“Ts it genuine, do you think ?” 

“T cannot tell, I have seen so little of My. 
Geldart it is impossible for me to say.” 

“But you don’t think it is ?” 

“There is something odd and stiff about it.” 

« That’s just it; itis odd. There’s a lie at 
the bottom of it somewhere, and I don’t believe 
it’s Panl Geldart’s telling. I am going to Liver. 
pool, Mrs. Carmichal, to see if I can get at the 
true state of the case.” 

To Liverpool !” 

“Yes. I shall go.to the Saracen—it’s a good 
hotel, and I know it well—and inquire for my- 
self whether Paul Geldart has ever been there, 
If he has, and has‘really fone to America, why 
then I will do as he wishes about the boy, and 
wait for his returmto let inthe light on what 
seems so strange:” 

«And if not—if this letter is a hoax ?” 

“Then I will leave no stone unturned to find 
out what has become of him,” was Mr. Pember- 
ton’s reply, and hé said no more’on the subject. 

He went away by the evening train, saying 
he should return the next night, and presented 
himself at the Saracen in time for breakfast. 
Over that meal ne asked the waiter if a gentle- 
man named Geldart had“been staying there. 
The reply was prompt and to the purpose. 

* Oh, yes, sir—left yesterday, sir.” 

“Left! Where for ?” 

** America, sir; somewhere among the silver 
mines I heard him say. He was a pleasant 
gentleman, and chatty, was Mr. Geldart.” 

«That’s'a new phase in Paul’s character,” 
Mr. Pemberton said 'to himself, but he made no 
remark to the garrulous waiter. 

“Tdo not know Mr. Geldart as a talkative 
man,” he said, quietly. ‘“ PerhapsI am making 
a mistake. Whatisthe gentlemanlike? Ishe 
dark or fair ?”’ 

“ Very dark, sir, almost foreign looking. He 
didn’t talk much to me, but I: heard him chat- 
ting with the other gentleman.” 

** How long was he here ?” 

“ Only.a day, sir. He sailed in the Orient 
yesterday.” 

Not quite satisfied Mr. Pemberton had a chat 
with the landlord, as*well asthe waiter, and 
succeeded in discovering without a doubt that it 
was Paul.Geldart who had been there. 

“Tam somewhat doubtful of the gentleman’s 
identity,” he said, “ though I think it is hardly 
likely that there are two people of the same 
name and appearance.” 

“This gentleman looked like a foreigner,” 
the-Jandlord said, “‘and had been most of his 
life abroad, I should think. Had the person 
you want ever been to Jamaica ?” 

Yes.” 

« And met with an accident there ?” 

** What sort of an accident?” 

“A tussle with a shark. I heard Mr Geldart 
talking about sharks in the commercial room, 
and he said that he had had nearly all the flesh 
torn off his arm by a shark in the West Indies.’ 

“That's my man,” Mr. Pemberton said. 
“That story is:true, at any rate. If that had 
not happened I should not be here now. It was 
in defending me that he got that. fearful hurt. 
Thank you, it is the gentleman I wanted to 
find.” 

He was puzzled still, and went to the shipping- 
office. There was something odd about it all; 
there they knew nothing. about-any Paul Gel- 
dart. < 

“There was no passage taken in that name,. 
the clerk said; “but that fact tells nothing ; 
sometimes one person. takes the place of another 
at the last moment, and the names do not get 
altered till the ship is out at sea, and of course 
we know nothing of it here. Mr. Geldart may 
have gone in someone else’s place. Every berth 
in the Orient'was taken, and I know of one or 
two intending: passengers who have'not gone 1 
her.” 

There was nothing for it but to go back to 
London.. Paul Geldart was gone there was no 
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doubt, and yet Mr. Pemberton was not satisfied. 
The letter was so stiff and unlike anything that 
Paul would have written, and the manner of his 


departure was so odd, that his friend could not | 


get him out of his head. 

He took counsel with Lilian and sent little 
Paul to a good school, paying for him himself, 
and putting away the cheque that he had re- 
ceived till he should be satisfied about the 
nature of the business which took his protégé 
to America so suddenly. He went no more to 
Miss Esmond, though he managed to keep him- 
self posted up in all her doings. 

He heard on all sides of the preparations 
being made for her: marriage with Chester 
Dalton. As far as outward splendour went it 
was to be the most magnificent wedding: that 
had ever been seen, and Miss Esmond was 
triumphant and amiable to everyone. She 
could afford to be so now. She was gaining all 
her ends. 

A slight stop eame to her proceedings on the 
very day after Mr. Pemberton’s visit to Win- 
chester Gate. Tidings eame of the sudden and 
severe illness of. Chester Dalton’s mother, and 
the bridegroom €xpectant had.to leave his bill- 
ing and coimg and go-home to duties tat be 
had newer forgotten till he met Kathleen Es- 
m 


ond. 

“ It°will not be for longjmy darling,” he said, 
as he bade her adieu, ‘“‘ am@i shall come back to 
you with my mother’s consent and blessing. 
She will not refuse me when she knows: my 
heart is set. on it amd comes to love and see you 
as she will?’ 

The vritie elect chafed under the delay, buat 


it was unavoidable, and! shut eee koe) 


her suspense, seeimg noone and busying 
with ber preparations, 

Willoughny’s lite a burden to: her by her 
whims and caprices. 

Matters were in this condition when Mr. Pem- 
berton received a visit from: Mr. Carr: Adrian 
Carmichal had been dead about a fortnight, 
and Lilian had begun to settle down into the 
calm that succeeds to violent grief, and was going 
about her duties in. her deep mourning, more 
beautiful tham ever from the contrast of. her 
faimess with. the deep mourning she wore. She 
was in the front room alone when Reginaid 
Carr Molyneux entered and greeted him re- 
spectfully. 

‘Sne had seen him before once or twice and 
mignt venture to ask after his cousin. 

“ H® is very ill indeed, Mrs. Carmichal,” the 
gentieman replied. ‘“ We have grave fears.” 

“ Not for'his life, Mr. Molyneux?” she said, 
oe colour coming and going. ‘Do not say 

had 

“No, not for his life, Mrs. Carmichal—more 
for his reason.” 

“ His reason !”” 

“Yes, the fever. seems to have got a strange 
hold of him and wili-mot be quelled. It has 
beena sharp attack of brain fever. He knows 
none of us. ‘T’ne doctors say he may recover, 
but they fear for his mind.” 

“Oh! I am so sorry—so sorry,” Lilian said, 
her eyes filling with tears. “Mr. Molyneux 
was alwaysso kind 'to me that I am grieved be- 
yond measure to hear of his being so ill.” 

“So kind to me,” that was all, There was 
none of the mad passion on her side that had 
helped to bring Harold to his present pitiable 
state. She spoke simply and naturally as she 
would on hearing of the indisposition of any 
friend. 

He was glad of it. He did not. like to think 


that tais beautiful creature was cognisant of whai | 


he knew only too well. 
“Can Isee Mr. Pemberton 2” heasked. “I 
have something of importance to say to him.” 
“Certainly,” Lilian said. “I will call him. 
He is sadly put about for the want of help just 


now, and that is why you find me keeping snop | 


as it were,” she said, with asmile. , 

Mr. Molyneux was ushered into Mr. Pember- 
ton’s room and she saw him no more, but the 
master of the Garden House wore a very grave 
face for the rest of the day and said nothing to 
her about the gentieman’s visit. 

You’re alniost a stranger, Mr. Carr,” he 
a 


ions, making poor Lady, Hester 


! . . *s . 
said to his visitor as he came in. ‘ My house 





has had nothing in the shape of any fresh at- 
traction to offer you of late. ‘'hings have been 
very dull inmy way for some time.” 

“I have had serious business to keep me at 
home,” Mr. Carr replied. ‘“ My cousin is lying 
very ill indeed at my house.” 

“So I have heard. I am very sorry for it.” 

“It is about him I have come to speak to 
you. His illness is not so much bodily as mental. 
The fever may be cured, but the doctors fear 
very, much for his mind.” 

“Tiam doubly sorry to hear that. What has 
caused it?” 

“Your assistant yonder—Mrs. Carmichal.” 

* Don’t say that, Mr. Carr. I should be sorry 
to think it. What makes you say that? Lilian 
is a pure, good woman, and——” 

“I believe that from my heart, Mr. Pem- 
berton,” Mr. Carr replied, in a tone of sincerity, 
“but for all that my unfortunate cousin has 
cherished a passion for her for a long time that 
has been little short of insanity, and now that 
be is ill and deliriows he accuses himself of 
having murdered her husband to clear the way 
for him to marry her!” 

« Impossible !” 

“Itis true. Inmunmistakable terms he talks 
of himself as Adrian Carmichal’s murderer. I 
am come to seeif. you can tnrow any light on 


the affair that will help usto put such adreadfui | 


motion out of his head.” 


CHAPTER XXVIL 
& BaY OF LIGHT. 
Misled by famey’s meteor-ray, 
passion driven ; 
But yet the hight that ied astray 
Was ligat from heaven. 


M.. Pemprrton looked at his: visitor with 
more sorrow than surprise in his face. 

«The love has been patent to everybody but 
Mrs. Carmichal herself for a long time,” he said, 
quietly. 

* And not to her, you think ?” 

“* She is a pure woman and she loved her hus- 
band,” was the quick reply, ‘“‘a great deal 
better than he deserved. In my heart I believe 
that he never forgot the madness that brought 
him to be my assistant, and never quite forgave 
her for being so superior tu himself in the quali- 
ties of self-denial and forbearance. He is dead 
and we should not speak of his faults, Mr. Carr. 
But he was a selfisn fellow, witn very little 
thought for anyone but himself. I am quite 
sure that Mrs. Carmichal is innocent of any 
knowledge of your cousin’s craze.” 

‘“‘I shall be glad to think so. I never sawa 
woman who interested me more. Can you tell 
me nothing about her husband’s death? Have 
you no clue at all to how it happened ?” 

**Onily the very faintest. We traced him to 
Hammersmith.” 

“To Hammersmith !” 

* Yes.” 

«* Had he business there ?” 

* Yesand no. He nad it on his notes to call 
on a lady there, but on no particular day. I 
have come to the conclusion that he met his 
death by falling into an open sewer there. Mind 
this is only conjecture.” 

“It is truth, I am afraid,’ Mr. Carr said. 
‘Poor Harold raves of an open sewer and 
Adrian’s having fallen in, and then declares 
he pushed him in that he might marry his 
widow. He starts up in. bed and snrieks to us 
to save him, and then falls back crying, ‘Too 
late—too late ! ”’ 

Mr. Pemberton thought a minute and then 
said: 

‘“‘It is very odd, Mr. Carr.” 

“Ivis.” 

“My ideas. pointed in a totally different 
direction. I thought—no, I can hardly say 
it.” 

“I should like to know what you really did 
think, Mr. Pemberton, it migat be a clue.” 





by the tempest that he had passed through. I 
know how he hankered after the things of the 
past which he could never enjoy again, and I 
think that he fled from the ennui and disappoint- 
ment to the unknown future.” 

“Then Harold saw it and could not prevent 
it.” 

* Did not, at any rate, if his fancy be not all 
a wild dream. Is there anything that I or that 
poor girl in there can do to help you in this 


trouble, Mr. Carr? If there is, command us, she 
ismy daughter now, and I shall make her future 
my care.” 


Mr. Pemberton’s words only confirmed the 
ravings of the sick man, who seemed as if he 
would wear himself out with his ceaseless cries 
and wailings. It was painful to sit by and hear 
him constantly harping on the one theme. He 
was a murderer. Through him Adrian Carmichal 
had been done to death in some way. And the 
reiteration of the words almost made his cousin 
think that ‘tirere must be some truth in them. 

* Don’t be #0 worried about it, sir,” the hired 
nurse said, when Reginald Carr Molyneux and 
hjs wife were almost broken hearted at what 
tiey heard. “There’s nothing in it. Fever 
patients always think and say the wildest 
things.” 

“Bat the gentleman he speaks of went a 
missing, was found in the river, and——” 

“That's just it,” the woman said, cneerily. 
“ You see; if he knew the party——” 

“He did.” 

Ah, then that’s where it is; with the fever 
coming ombhim the thing took hold of nim, and 
he fanciesthe has something to do with it. Don’t 
you be amxious, sir, if it. wasn’t that fancy it 
would be something else.. It will change pre- 
sently you will'see. 

But itmever changed, and with good reasom 
Ail the while Harold Carr Molyneux was iil, and 
his-ilinmess lasted a weary'time, he harped on the 
same theme—Adrian Carmichal and his miser- 
able death. 

The doctors almost gave up hoping, but his 
iron constitution fought bravely with death and 
gained the day at last. It was many weeks be- 
fore he woke to consciousness, weak as a little 
child, and weary with the weariness of coming 
death as it seemed. 

For a day or two he could only lie and wonder 
asan infant wonders at all that was going on 
around him ; he was too feeble to take any inte- 
rest in anything save the nourishment that they 
gave him from time to time, and look witha 
curious astonishment at his wasted hands. His 
cousin passed most of his time in the sick-room ; 
the invalid seemed to like to have him there, 
and to be restless and dissatisfied when he was 
away. 

One day, after a long silence, so long that 
Reginald thought his cousin was asleep, he sud- 
denly asked : 

“Is it true ?” 

“Is what true, Harold ?” asked Mr. Carr. 

“That Adrian Carmichal is dead ?” 

«It is quite true.” 

«Then I murdered him.” F 

Mr. Carr looked at him in alarm; he feared 
that the fever was coming back again, but the 
patient’s eye was clear and his voice calm and 
natural. 

“Hush,” he said, gently, “you must not talk, 
you know.” 

‘I have heard that command so often that it 
has become stale,” the sick man replied. “I 
must speak to you, Carr, or I shall go mad. I 
tell you I murdered Adrian Carmichal as truly 
as if I had taken a pistol and shot him through 
the heart, or stabbed him, or given him a doseof 
poison.” 

A flush of excitement was deepening on his 
cheek, and his cousin vainly endeavoured tostop 
him. 

“IT must speak,” he said, “or go out of my 
mind altogether. Is it not murder, Rex, to let 
a man walk straight to his death and never lift 
a finger to prevent him ?” 

* But you did not do that, Harold. The fever 
has run riot througa your brain and made you 


* I nave thought it asuiciaefor many reasons. | fanciful.” 


He was discontented, and bis mind was warped | 


‘“‘It was no fancy. Listen to me, Rex. I 
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believe myself adying man and I want you to 
help me.” 

“TI will help you with all my heart, Harold, 
but to live, not todie, only you mustn’t talk like 
this.” 

“T must look the truth in the face, Rex, and 
I must have you for my Father Confessor. What 
restitution I can make I will.” 

“Restitution! Ah, Harold, leave the subject 
till you are better. You have none to make, my 
poor fellow.” 

“Yes, I have,” said Harold Carr Molyneux, 
eagerly; “to her—to the only woman I have 
ever known what it is to love—to his widow. I 
could have saved her husband for her, and I 
thought of myself and did not !” 

There was method in the madness now, and 
Reginald laid his hand on his cousin’s wasted 
arm. 

“T think I understand,” he said ; “* but let it 
be till to-morrow, dear fellow, and then I will 
hear all about it. You are too weak to talk.” 

“No, no—now. I must speak now. 
die to-night, you know, with my sin unconfessed. 
Let me lift the load from my heart; it will ease 
it to tell you.” 

It was better to let him have his way, weak 
though he was, and his cousin gave him some 
restorative which the doctor had ordered and 
waited for him to speak. 

“‘T am not delirious now,” he said, “nor mad, 
Rex, though Heaven knows I have been. I 
killed him, Rex, I killed him, and I shall never 
know a happy moment again !” 

Very gently and patiently his cousin waited 
for what was to come next, and presently the 
whole story was told. 

«You knew of my madness, Rex, it could not 
be hidden. I believe I used to pray that a 
miracle might be wrought for me—for anything 
that would give me my darling. Ah, Rex, some 
time perhaps I shall know why the only thing I 
ever coveted on this earth was denied me. 
used to picture to myself with what joy I should 
hear of anything happening to the man who 
~tood in my way. The time came and something 


did happen. 


I might | 


[a FRUITLESS QUEST. ] 


I did nothing to bring it about, 
but I did not lift my hand to stay it.” 

He paused a moment and his cousin begged 
him to wait till another day, but he would go 
on. 
“It wasin Hammersmith. I had gone there 
on some business of my own, but everything 
was fullof Her. There was not a moment of 
any day when she was not present tome. I had 
been seeing a good deal of her. I could not help 
it.” 

«You should have kept away, Harold, for her 
sake as well as your own.” 

“IT could not. 
the witchery. She drew me to her, and I went 
day after day. Isaw her in that old man’s house, 
contented and happy in her humble lot, and I 
in her proper place. Istood by the rivera long 
her and cursing myself for my folly, and then I 
turned up to walk through the streets towards 
town. I had no fixed purpose in going that way, 
| andI stopped to look at a great deep hole where 
| they were doing something to the main sewer. 





| It was very deep and I could hear the current 
As I} 
| time offered a good opportunity, and he resoived 


rushing down below like a great river. 
came near the watchman got up from the other 
side. 

«For God’s sake take care, sir,’ he said, 
‘that side has just given way and one of my 
lamps has fallen in. I must get another.’ 


Ah, Rex, you have never felt | 


longed—ah, how I longed—to free nerand set her | 


time at Hammersmith that evening thinking of | ; 
| there will be any mercy for me now that I have 





“He ran off, leaving me standing by the side 
of the chasm thinking of nothing but the rush- 
ing torrent below me ; it was swollen and swift, 
and I kicked a stone down with my foot and it 
sounded hollow and dangerous. I don’t know | 
how it came about, but someone was coming to- | 
wards me in the darkness, for the night seemed 
to have fallen suddenly, and it was Adrian Car- 
michal. He was not thinking of what he was 
doing or where he was going and he walked 
right over the side of the hole. I don’t know 
whether I intended to let him do it—I hardly 
| know what I did think—but it was over in one | 
|moment. He had come over the broken edge of | 
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the hole and disappeared before the devil that 
had entered into me had loosened his hold. 

** He uttered no cry, made no noise, and I could 
hear nothing when I leaned over to see what 
had happened but the rushing water below. It 
would carry him to his death, and I woke up to 
the knowledge that I wasa murderer. A word 
from me would have stayed him and I did not 
speak it. ad 

«« No one saw—no one heard but me. The place 


| was lonely—at the backs of some of the large 


houses running down tothe river. Surely fate 


| sent him to Hammersmith that night—the hand 


of a destiny stronger than any human will.” 

*« And you told no one, Harold ?” 

“No one! I don’t know much of what hap- 
pened afterwards. I stumbled away from the 
place and went home, I suppose. I don’t remem- 
ber how; but Ido remember this much—I have 
been in the fiend’s hands ever since. Do you think 


told you ?” 

Reginald Carr Molyneux listened with very 
mingled feelings to his cousin’s confession. He 
was rather inclined to Mr. Pemberton’s idea, and 
thought that Adrian Carmichal had committed 
suicide. To a man so minded the place anG 


to do his utmost to make his suffering cousit 
believe the same thing. ‘ 
He was terribly excited by the story he had 
told, and there seemed symptomsiof the fever 
returning, but the doctor whom they summoned 


|in a hurry after they had listened to some in- 


coherent words which followed the strange tale 
that Harold had told bade them have no fear— 
that if the patient had relieved his mind of any- 
thing that lay heavy on it, in all probability he 
would rest after it and wake much better. 

The event proved he was right. Harold Carr 
Molyneux slept some hours after he had talked 
with his cousin, and awoke clothed and in his 
right mind to face the future he nad made for 
himself by his self-confessed sin. 


(To oe Continued.) 
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AsEL was mending hisseine. Itlay stretched 
Over the coarse grass that covered the low 
sand-banks that rose. and fell monotonously 
along the beach. The fisherman was proud of 
his long net. Twine and shuttle in hand he ran 
nis keen blue eye from mesh to mesh, detecting 
and fastening a break here and there. He was 
a handsome fellow; lean, supple, muscular, with 
a deep-set, piercing eye and firm under jaw. 
This business of his—this struggle with the in- 
scrutable—had reflected itself in his habitual 
expression and made it inscrutable also. 

_It was June, but even June can be bleak on 
the shore. The sunwas going down red and 
blustering into the great grey sea, and there 
was a black, shaft-like cloud in the north-east 
which foretold a blow. The tide was turning 
in, the surf crawling and spreading a little 
farther up on the sand from time to time. 

Occasionally Asel glanced off at the only sail 
insight. It was that of a sloop yacht, which 
bad been tacking and shifting foran hour. The 
fisherman knew that she was being badly 
managed, and that it might fare hard with her 
before morning. He watched her from time to 
time with a dull sort of interest; dull, because 
his own disappointments and anxieties had just 
then the first place in his thoughts. His work 
was done finally. He threw himself on the 
sand. He had no heart to go home. 

“It's a poor home for her. I don’t wonder 
she feels so,” was his reflection. “Just a cabin 
on the sands, with oars and trawls for ornaments. 
And she likes pretty things. The time was 
when I might have been more thaw a «fisher- 





{A GREAT TEMPTATION. } 


man. ButI let the chance slip. It’s all I shall 
ever be now. 


had hard work and hard fare since her mother 
died.” 

He had an honest pride in feeling that the 
girl he loved would be better off as his wife 
than she had ever been before, and a dull heart- 
ache at the reluctant, inconsistent coquetry 
with which she received hissuit. He wasstrong 
and steadfast by nature, as he was unambitious 
and implacable. His business was with the 
tides and clouds and with the ledges where the 
fishing was good. He had pride in his boat and 
his seine. But all that different men reserve 
for pleasure, for avarice, or aspiration, Asel 
put into his love. He loved in a solemn, un- 
swerving way that is a power for evil or for 
good in the few lives into which such love 
comes, 

As he lay there the sun sank. The black 
shaft widened over the windy sky, and all the 
while the white sails of the distant yacht neared 
and receded in an irresolute way like the wings 
of a hurt bird. 

« They’re landsmen, and scared,” was Asel’s 
calm reflection. “It’s a bad coast and an un- 
promising night for them. They might have 
made the Gull Island breakwater whilst they’ve 
been fooling about here,” with a bitter sense 
of scorn for those who could own and could 
not manage the little vessel that hovered in 
such uncertain, unskilful fashion a couple of 
miles off shore. 

The tide was creeping upandup. Suddenly 
around a sandy point a figure came into sight 
walking rapidly along the lonely beach. It 
was the figure of a girl, barefooted and bare- 
headed ; a slim, tall, dark-haired girl carrying 
an armful of driftwood. 

Asel started at this unexpected sight and 
began to fumble with his seine. He had too 
much sullen pride to let Christie Vance think 
he had loitered there to meet her. He did not 


raise his head till she was near enough to make | 


After all we might be happy. ; 
Christie’s never known any better, and she’s | 








her vcice heard above the roar of the breakers, 
when she stopped and called out, carelessly : 

«* Hallo, Asel! mending your seine ?” 

*‘T’ve done,” he said, rising. ‘‘ Hasn’t your 
father come in yet?” he added, glancing at the. 
driftwood in her arms. 

She shrugged her graceful shoulders. 

«No, he hasn’t come in. Probably he wouldn’t 
have chopped any wood if he had come.” 

‘IT don’t think you ought to carry wood. I’d 
chop your wood if I knew when you wanted it.” 
Asel felt a certain vantage ground under his 
feet. ‘You never let me know though. I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t ask me any sooner than any- 
body else.” 

For a wonder Christie did not nod with a. 
flashing little smile out of her dark eyes, while 
her red, resolute lips parted and closed briefly 
over the white teeth as she walked swiftly on 
without further response. Fot a wonder she 
did not. On the contrary, she threw down her 
armful of wood as if she were tired of it—tired 
of everything. 

“I don’t know as I would,” she said, ab- 
sently. 

She wore a dark blue cotton dress, which 
fluttered in therising wind. She wasa slender, 
graceful creature, with the firm curves of a 
Neapolitan. Her blue-black hair was braided 
compactly about her well-set head; her great, 
dark eyes had a troubled look. 

« Where are the boys ?” Asel inquired. 

I don’t know. ‘Thank the Lord they’re 
boys—so I needn’t care.” 

Asel was silent. 

Steve Vance was ugly and shiftless and un- 
lucky. Everybody knew that. He abused his 
girl, and his two boys were two wild young 
cubs, unguided and neglected. It was a rough 
home, where Christie made few attempts to hold 
the reins, and where none of the inmates ex- 
pected to be comfortable or happy. 

“You needn’t have it so hard—unless you 
choose,”’ he said, shortly, in the tone in which one 
says a thing that has been said often before and 
is repeated for form’s sake only. 
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“Oh, I like to have things hard,” she said, as | will go out day after day and the nets will 
if to check that direction of the talk. “It’s good | break, and how there will be fires to make and 
= suppers to get and a house to clean year after 
said | year, just the same, and it seems if I could 


or me. 

«I don’t believe it’s good for anybody,” 

sel, thoughtfully. 
“‘Everytning’s hard for everybody—for all of 
ls, any way,” she put in, quickly. ‘ Out of the 
here, with the cruel sea on one side 
dull sands~ on the other, we can’t 
that things should be easy and plea- 


“If you only loved the sea, Christie.” 

“ITdon’t!’ She threw a resentful glance at 
the sullen waters of the rising tide. ‘ It’s too sad 
and cold and dreadful. I wish I could getaway 
from it.” 

Asel was silent a moment. Then he asked: 

“What do you think they are trying to do 
with the boat, Christie ?” 

She looked wnere he pointed. The yacht 
was bearing toward them—right toward the 
rocks. 

‘Run her-aground,” she answered, coolly, 
as if @ helpless little pleasure-boat out at- 
the mercy of the water and the night was 
of no account toher. Then turning back, she 
said, with a slight appearance of effort, “I 
thought Pa teliyou, Asel—I’ve got an offer.” 

Tne fisherman forgot the boat outside. the bar 
and its peril. 

“What do you:mean? What sort of an 
offer?” he asked, .his-eyes growing cold and 
tireatening like tne sea. “I know,” he 
Went on, rapidiy, “there are fellows that want 
you — I know that, Christie — but I didn’t’ 
know as there was one you'd encourage to make 
you an off-r. I suppose,” he concluded, “*I 
ought to be obliged to you for being so frank-with ‘ 
me.” 

“I didn’t mean that sort: of amoffery” Caris- 
tie saii,contemptuously. ‘An offerttosshare4 
sOmevody’s poverty and drudgery is no great 
thing to mention. Seth Wallis’s wife wants me 
to heip her this summer in the hotel. She’s 
poorly, and she wants me to help her. That's 
what I mean by an offer.” 

The sharp arxiety lifted for a moment 
from .Asel’s facelifted and then shut down 
again. 

**Oh, don’t go there, Christie,” he begged. 

* Why not ?”” turning away her eyes. 

“ Don’t, for my sake. Why, you would be no 
more tham a servant in the eyes of the fine, idle 
people who come there. And you:would envy 
their finery and try tocopy their airs. On, Chris- 
tie, do what you like, treat me as you like,. but 
don’t go to the horel.” 

“I snould earn money, and——’ 

She stopped abruptiy. 

«And money would help you to get away from 
here ?” he concluded, for her. 

“ Yes.” 

“It would be-a very little money. Andi what 
would you do away from here?” 

He dropped his pleading ‘tone and resorted to 
the calm loviec of a man’s view. 

“ Work of some sort,” said Christie, doggedly. 

“You think that would ve the best—the 
happiest course to pick out?” continued Asel; 
“‘vo give up old friends and old ways, to give 
up the love you are sure of—to be—a sort of 
servant, you know, Christie,among people who 
would not think perhaps as we here think about 

ou.” 

“«T want to try,” she’ said, briefly. 

“Then if you’re determined, Christie, it’s be- 
cause you don’t care for me as I do for you; it’s 
because you’re ready to give up the thought of 
a home and a life together. We might ‘as 
well put it plain, Christie. That’s what you 
mean.” 

He was nota man of many words. Perhaps 
he had never put the thoughts he turned over in 
his mind into so many words before. But it 
was a serious question now. He roused himself 
to reason with her because he knew it was so 
serious. 

“I don’t want to give it up for ever,” she 
said, sullenly, “ I don’t mean that. But it’s so 
soon to shut off every chance. You don’t 
understand me, Asel. I think of the great long 
years of life before us, and how the fishing-boats 


> 


| 





know something about the world outside of this 
—if I could see a city and gotom theatre anda 
few such things, you know—thatdt would give 
me something to think about all «my life after- 
wards.” 

He was silent. He bent his face down to con- 
ceal its convulsive workings». The»windy dark 
was closing around them.. The surf was run- 
ning higher than it hetvan’ e. Somes: 
one was hanging adamtem on’ the mastvof the’ 
hovering yaeht. Christie’ had not unfolded her 
arms. Shestoed:there like a statue, her*head | 
drooped, her troubled eyes fixed vom, thit»samtla’ 


‘ 


Suddenly Asel walked to-her side Hetput hisjoushy, chis lipsepar 


strong arms gently abeut:her; tendetly, with 
his brown palm,-he laid “her ‘face 
breast; with indescritable feelimgrhe:pressed| 
his lips:todher dark hair: She didmotitesist him: 
Closersmid’closer he fastened het: invhissarms ; 
silent amd: passionate the straimed her to ‘his. 
heart.. They stood there wordless fora minutes, 
amother’ and,another. Then he parthy released 
her. 

“ My darling”’—in a thick, stammering voices 


his} 


By the dim light of a swinging lamp Christie 
went slowly down the stairs with their polished 
brass railing into the small cabin. She hag 
never seen so luxurious aplace. The walls were 
panelled with mirrors; the floor spread with 
Persian rugs; the chairs upholstered in satin, 
Several long-necked champagne bottles stood 

ion the inlaid table beside the cut-clas 
decanters of brandy and despoiled boxes of cinoice 
cigarg.. There was nothing mysterious about 
CaptaimGrote’s disability, Christie thought, 
accustomed as she was to orgies of a lower crade 
in her own home. 

The door of the statesroom stood open, and in 
‘the berth, tossing under the:tumbled coverlet, 
laya man of twenty-four or five years, 
frated with fever, his dark eyes fixed deliri- 

ched=sick, neglected, for- 


Christie Vamee had often before been face to 
face with illmessiand death; she did not there- 
fore. .stamd@ ‘appalled as the girls to whom 
Maraien Grote» was accustomed would have 
ates ra, The captain 
of the Nymph owasivery’ t was: evident. 
Asel would bring them imto the imlet, she had 
no doubt, wherehelp aright: be obtained. Mean- 
‘time she would do what she*could for the suf- 


—“oh, mydatiing, no oneean take you away!) ferer’s comfort. A shortexploration discovered 


fromme. Youvare mine, Chitistie, byevery law’ 
of God. Yow loverame—saysthat you love me. 
darling 

“ Yes, Dloveryou, Asel,” she faltered. 


“That is emough. I will trust you, deary. Yow) tossing graduallyeeased. 


are like-some wild thing that hates:the théugit | 
of a cage, Yousshallfiy:if you wills I ‘know 
that you will come: back.” 

for: ‘thie: 


«You will net bee if°I 
summer?” kre . Wall “payinmie!: 

w sem: at 
—a wedding-dress, Asel)” witha hot biash whieh | 
the dark hid. € 


illdow 

“And we will be married in the autummy) 
Christie—shall we not, dear? And go to town for 
a week? Youshallseethe fine sights if it takes 
all my summer earnings.” 

The report of a revolver interrupted the 
fisherman’s words. Christie and he looked 
at each other and then in the direction of 
the sounds towards the yacht. A moment, 
and another report was heard. A sudden under- 
standing of the situation seemed to dawn upon 
Asel. 

“They are in distress. They are trying to fire 
minute-guns. I must go to them,” he said, with 
a start. 

TI will go, too,” said Christie. ‘You can’t 
get through the surf without someone to bale.” 

It was no time to waste words. An-instant 
later they were hurrying toward the inlet where 
the fishing-boat lay; a few more moments and 
the boat was launched in the surf. Once out- 
side, anda half-hour of vigorous rowing brought 
them beside the yacht. 

«What's wrong ?” 
through the dark. 

A scared, foreign face looked over the side of 
the vessel, made a sign, and disappeared. A 
moment more and anotherface, still more foreign 
and still more scared, appeared, and the’ two 
Portuguese sailors were eagerly urging Asel to 
come on board. 

Christie followed him up the side to the detk, 
where the frightened crew of two gave them 'to 
understand that they wished to be piloted into 
the inlet; that their captain lay sick—dying, 
they thought—in the cabin; that*they ‘had 
started three days before on an hour's notice for 
an afternoon’s sail; that Captain Grote'had been 
unable from the first to manage his vessel, and 
that they, being without experience, had been 
vainly endeavouring to get the Nymph. into 

ort. 
, It was a hazardous undertaking to carry the 
sloop through the breakers, but in the state of 
the tide going in was less difficult than coming 
out; and the weather was so’ threatening and 
the crew so inefficient that Asel resolved to un- 
dertake it as the least of besetting dangers. 

“Go to the cabin, Christie, and see what you 
can do for the:sick man,” he said, preparing to | 
take command. 


good wages, : 


Asel called out, lustily, 





fam ice-chest stored with ice. Christie broke 
‘some bits and ‘put™them to the young man’s 
lips. Next she spongedshis face‘and hands and 
laid a mass of brokeni m his hot-head. His 
moaned feebly and 
layvquietly. : 

Christie, sittingrbesidetthe: berth, noted the 
slight white hands, thediamond'shirt-studs, the 
handsome features. of -her patient, while the 
Nymph quivered Gn*the roll*of the breakers and 
ner owner lay theresunconsciens of her peril or 
his! own. 

* * 


A fortnight had elapsed. The sumptuous 
midsummer had come to the sea. The bare, 
black rocks were draped with gold-green fringes, 
the barrens and wastes bloomed with beach peas 
and roses. Around. the inlet the fishing boats 
came and went, the unpainted cottages stood 
lonesome upon the sands. A mile away the 
hotel was. open for guests—gentlemen, mostly— 
who fisned with elaborate tackle off the rocks 
and ate of Mrs. Wallis’s compounds of fish they 
didn’t catch. 

On an upper verandah, stretched in an easy- 
chair, an embroidered afghan wrapped about 
his limbs, lay Marmion Grote, the colour coming 
back slowly to his cheeks, the vigour to his 
frame. It was mid-morning. “His two Portu- 
guese, who had proved better nurses than sailors, 
had helped him out’ upon his poreh, where he 
was waiting with a convalescent’s impatience 
for his biscuit and goblet of cream. He heard 
the jingle of the little tray presently, and the 
slender, familiar form-of a girl with dark hair 
and graceful outlines appeared. , 

Mr. Grote’s eyes brightened, and an expression 
of satisfaction stole over his face. : 

“T thought you were never coming, Christie.” 

“It is just eleven.” 

And not for worlds would you come a 
moment before.” 

“The doctor said at eleven,’ Mr. Grote.” 

“My luncheon at eleven—yes. But can’t you 
ever come for a moment except by the doctors 
orders and under compulsion, Christie? You 
don’t know how lonesome I am.” 

“You will soon be able to go away from here 
—back to your friends.” be 

«I guspect I have no friends left, Christie. I 
have treated them so badly.” 

“That is strange.” 

“Perhaps if you knew me 
not think it was strange.” 

Christie Vance lifted her large, dark grey 
eyes slowly to Marmion Grote’s face. 

“Tt is true,” she said, “that I do not know 
you very well.” ; 

« And yet if anybody in the world has a right 
to know me well it is you, Christie, for you sav 
my life.” 

“‘ Hardly that, ‘Mr. Grote.” 
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«Tam sure that youdid. You can’t imagine 
the horror of that last day on the Nymph. I 
knew just enough to know that everything was 
going wrong. ‘Those wretched lubdbers were one 
minute Whimpering around my bed and the | 
next out of sound of my voice. I recollect 
.¢ for water and Manuel telling me there 









So . . 

as none, and then followed hours of torturing 
thirst and burning féver, till finally, Christie, I 
realised you. Tnere you stood in your blue 
dress—they paint Madonnas and angels in such 
dull blue dresses—offering me the ice. I thought 
at first that I had died,and was in heaven. 
Then after a minute I thoughtvyou were some- 
body else—somebody who would not have come 
tome as you did if she had known I was dy- 
ing,” and Mr. Grote looked meditatively. 

“That is strange,” Christie said again: 

“Well, I don’t know as it’s strange. She 
couldn’t have come to me-without forfeiting her 











would not make me happy—nor I her.” 


grace, her profound eyes and subtle curves, 
looked inquirmgly at her patient. 

You are wondering whether I know what 
will make me happy ?” he asked, merrily. 

‘No; I was thinking how strange it was to 
be promised to a person for life, and then to 
be doubting whether they would make you 
happy.” 

Marmion ‘Grote sent a penetrating glance into 
Christie’s face. : 

‘Yes, a good many things are strange. Your 
| beauty and bearing, Christie, in this out-of-the- 
way place are one of the many puzzling 
problems I come across.” 

‘They call me handsome about here,” said 
Christie, simply ; “‘ but Asel doubts ‘if the people 
in the world away from here would see anything 





self-respect'after what I’ve done.” 

“JT hope you’ve not done anything you’re 
sorry for,” Christie said, after.a pause. 

«J have doné everything,” said Marmion 
Grote, in a passionate voice, with half-shut 
eyes. 

Christie had set down the tray. She stood 
there in the morning’ light with her delicate 
tints and dainty: curves. 

“Perhaps if you are sorry’she will forgive 
you,” she said. 

A look of scornful amusement went over Mr. 
Grote’s face. 

“Cecily Rossiter never forgives,” he said. 
“Perhaps you might, Christie, but Miss Rossiter 
would not know how.” 

“Do you like Miss Rossiter ?” 

“TI ought, I suppose, since I have'asked her to 
marry me.” 

“ Ab, to'marry you !”” 

“But I don’t like -her, Christie—not in’ that 
way. Can-you understand ?” 

“T don’t know.” 


“ She is rich and handsome, and I’ve’ wasted | 


so much money that they tell me I must marry 
a rich wife. So I have thought of marrying 
Miss Rossiter. I have thought of it. But I don’t 
now.” 

“You do not ?” 

“We had a quarrel about a supper-party. She 


pretty about’ me.” 

“Aselis wrong. Who is Asel? Oh, I’know 
—the young fellow who brought the Nymph into 
| the inlet. I shall give him ten pounds for the 

job. And that reminds me that I shall have to 
disclose my whereabouts’soon. Will you goon 
board the yacht for me this afternoon, open a 
desk, and bring me some note-paper and pens 
you will find there ?” 

“Tf you like. Only—wouldn’t it be best to 
send Manuel, Mr. Grote ?” 

“Why should it be? You who have been 
brought up among boats ought to like a pretty 
boat like the Nymph. I want you to go out 
with me in her the first day I am able.” 

« When you once go you will never come 
back.” 

«Why do you think so?” 

“Tt strains the boat to carry her through the 
surf. And thenwhy should you come back ?” 

“ Tf I go for good that is the best of reasons 
why I should take you with me,” said Marmion 
Grote, nalf in earnest, half in play. 

«What could I do to earn my living—where 
| you come from? I would be glad of a chance 

to-go away from here for awhile,” said Christie, 
| taking him seriously. 
“Should you P There are plenty of things you 
can do.” 
| «But 'should I be like the girls Miss Rossiter 





said I must not go. You see it was nota nice | doesn’t approveof ?” 


| 
| 





“I do not think so. I think it is Incky. She | braids and-dull blue gowns. She would make 


a sensation in society with her beauty and 


Christie Vance, with her habitual listening | dignity. What if he married herand carried her 


home? It would bea most romantic retaliation 
upon Miss Rossiter. And after all what he wanted 
was to be loved profoundly rather than to be pro- 
foundly in love. Christie Vance’s beauty tickled 
his taste, and what could be sweeter than the 
species of devotion which she would naturally 
lavish upon the man who took her into the gay 
world for which she longed ? 
* * * %* %* 


’ 


«No, Christie, I am not willing.’ 

It was Asel' speaking. 

“JT thought it was understood that I should 
stay with Mrs. Wallis through the summer.” 

Christie was in her still, defiant mood. Asel 
would have dreaded it and tried to evade it once, 
but he had reached the mood in which the snr- 
geon makes the incision or the criminal signs his 
confession—a mood which offers no alternative 
to his course. It was Mrs. Wallis who had alarmed 
Asel. 

“You had best coax Christie to go home,” she 
had said, casually, standing beside the fisherman 
as he scraped the scales from a big fish—“ not, 
you know, but what she’s useful to me, but I 
think you’d best coax her home.” 

“ Why ?” the young manasked, not looking up 
from his work. 

«* Well, perhaps I’m too easy scared, Asel, but I 
haven’t watched young folks a-goin’ on for forty 
years without getting a notion of what they’re 
driving at, and it appears to me that Mr. Grote 
is takin’ to Christie more’n is best.” 

** How do you mean, Mrs. Wallis ?”” Asel asked, 
steadily. 

«Oh, hankerin’ to have her about him, you 
know. Lookin’ and lookin’ after herand at her. 
Besides, he ought to be going home. He’s able, 
and Manuel tells me that they ran away with- 
out leaving word with anybody the day they 
started. He won’t go home so long as Christie’s 
about.” , 

Asel followed Mrs. Wallis’s advice and coaxed 
Christie home—foraday. When thetime expired 
he attempted toassert his authority and prevent 
her return. 

“TIT wasn’t looking forward to what has 
happened when I agreed to let you go,” he said, 


party, according to Miss Rossiter’s ideas. The | 
girls who went to it were girls who dance and | 
act and sing fora living. Miss Rossiter would | 
not associate with them.” 

“Why not ?” asked Christie Vance. 

“Well, she has reasons—very poor reasons, I 
think. 
either. But yousee I had promised to go tothe 
supper, and I wanted to go to it. Sodon’t you 
think I did right to go, Christie?” 

“T can’t tell.” 

“You can’t P Miss Rossiter wag able to decide 
at once. I went to the supper, and when I went 
to callon her afterwards she ‘wouldn’t let me 
come in.” . 

“ont 

“So Thad nothing todo. Very disagreeable 
to have nothing to do. I went down on board 
tae Nymph. Manuel, tne cook, was there, and 
he had a friend visiting him. We thought 
among us we could manage her. I daresay we 
could but for the deuced luncheon they set out 
for me. It upset me, after the supper of the 
night before—threw me into a fever. I think I 
should have died if you hadn’t come to me just 
as you did, Christie.” 

. “ Does Miss Rossiter know you aré here, and 
that you’ve been sick ?” . 

“Not she. Nobody knows. 
doesn’t know.” 

“Won't they worry ?” 

“ Slightly, I suspect.” 

“And Miss Rossiter will ‘be so ‘glad'to have 
you back safe that she will forgive you, and you 
will forgive her.” 

* You are wrong, Christie.” 

“ Then what will happen ?” 

“TI shall never see Miss Rossiter again unless 
by accident.” 

For the third time Christie Vance repeated : 

“That is strange.” 


My mother 


desperately. 


«What would you care ? 
“* What has happened ? I don’t know what you 


Miss Rossiter.” 


I don’t approve of 


She said I must not associate with them | 


| Mrs. Wallis called, and Christie went away. 
| It was the first time Mr. Grote had talked to 
| her, or indeed to anyone, so freely of his affairs. 
| Much to his disappointment Mrs. Wallis brought 
his tray at dinner time and again at night, and, 
| Christie not making an appearance, he was 
| obliged to send Manuel to his desk in the cabin 
of tne Nymph for writing materials. 
At the end of the third day, when his long- 
delayed letters were at last posted and Christie 
' still kept out of sight, he inquired for her, 
' and learned to his surprise that she had gone 
home. 

“No one can take her place with me,” he 
| said, with the privileged petulance of an in- 
' valid. 
| «No, sir,” said Mrs. Wallis, ‘“and nobody can 
take her place with her father and Asel.” 

“This Asel then is—her lover ?” 
| € You'd call it that, maybe.” 
| «And she thinks everything of him ?” 
| . * She ought, considering what he thinks of 
| her.” 
| «And he’s jealous, no doubt, of the comfort 

she gives a poor sick devil ?” 
| «He was willing to spare her to me while you 
were so bad, Mr. Grote—it took us both to take 
care of you. To be frank, sir, Christie’s too pretty 
a girl to be waitin’ on a young fellow like you 
now you’re so near well.” 

«Why, if she’s in love with this‘Asel she isn’t 
going to mind about me, Mrs. Wallis.” 

Mrs. Wallis shook her head. : 

“ Sometimes T fear she isn’t as much set on 
Asel as she ought to be. She’s giddy, sir, like 
other girls,and has great notions of going to the 
city to work, and all that.” 
| Marmion Grote lay still in the salt air and 
‘ pondered about this girl with her Madonna 


| 





mean,” returned Christie, sullenly. 

“I mean that Cap’n Grote is thinkin’ more 
about you than’s good, considering what he is 
and what you are,” was Asel’s imprudent ex- 
planation. 

A soft, bright light shot into Christie’s dark 
eyes, a warm brilliant colour to her cheeks. A 
sense of triumph such as she had never 
imagined before thrilled within her. sel 
was jealous of Marmion Grote! He accepted 
the possibility that this fine gentleman with 
his diamond studs and slender hands; this 
man from the outside world, familiar with all 
its fascinations, could love HER! The strength 
of triumph came to Christie, and urged her to 
resist‘her lover. 

“I’ve promised to stay with Mrs. Wallis, and I 
want the money I shali earn. I belong to myself 
yet, Asel. Iam going. back.” 

“Tt isn’t the money and it isn’t the freedom 
you want,” he retorted. ‘‘ What you wantis Mr. 
Grote’s compliments, and more for aught I 
know. But you can’t have them, Christie Vance. 
You have promised tobe my wife and I’ll protect 
you.” 

« Inever promised to be your slave, Asel. Do 
you think I can’t take care‘of myself ?” 

“Indeed I do, Christie. And, moreover, I 
believe Mr. Grote’s a dangerous man. This isa 
queer story his men tell—that he made them put 
off without going ashore or sending a message. 
What was he running away from ? And what did 
he do after running away but drink himself 





stupidly drunk and risk his life and his yacht ? 
| No, Christie, while I have the right Pll protect 
you from such a man. You can’t go back tothe 
hotel while he is there.” 


Asel’s blue eyes were flashing fire. He stood 
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with his strong brown hand clenched about his 
trawl. 

“You've no such right as you claim, Asel,” 
said Christie, doggedly. “I’m going back to- 
morrow.” 

She walked away through the long, sparse 
grass, and Asel stood staring after her. 

It wassunset. The sand-locked waters of the 
inlet where the fishing-boats lay shone with ruby 
and silver tints. The pretty white sloop, with her 
canvas furled, lay jaunty and trim at her anchor- 
age. Asel stood for a few seconds studying her 
outlines after Christie was gone. Then he threw 
down his trawl and started slowly along the 
beach. He met Manuel returning to the Nymph 
for the night. 

“« Get things ready to sail on short notice,” he 
said,calmly. ‘I expect to take your boat through 
the surf when the tide turns to-night.” 

The dark-eyed Portuguese smiled with de- 
light. 

“Cap’n Grote no speak?” he said, inquir- 
ingly. 

“No. Because I shall bein command till you 
get outside,” returned Asel. “ If tne wind changes 
you may not go till to-morrow,” he added, as he 
strode along. 

He had really no settled plan as yet—only a 
dull determination to rid himself of the man of 
whom he was jealous. His first impulse had been 
to force Captain Grote aboard his yacht, to pilot 
her through the surf,and so be rid of her for ever. 
But he must proceed cautiously. Captain Grote 
might resist, and Asel had resolved not to be cir- 
cumvented now. 

When Christie left Asel with his trawls she 
went home. Her fatherand brothers were both 
away. The house, more dirty and comfortless 
than ever, disgusted her. She sat down in the 
dark, dull kitchen, making noattempt to improve 
its slovenly condition. 

The first sense of triumph at the idea of Mr. 
Grote’s admiration had passed away, and she 
regretted having defied Asel. Poor Christie, she 
was selfish and shallow after all. She realised 
dimly that Asel could care for her as she could 
not care for herself. She understood how dreary 
life would be without the devotion she had so 
long accepted as a matter of course. Shespecu- 
lated about Marmion Grote’s departure, and 
realised that with Mr. Grote gone and Asel 
offended and implacable she should have but a 
dull time. 

She watched Asel upon the beach, and saw him 
speak to Manuel. Manuel would pass her door 
on his way to the Nymph, and Christie had a 
vague curiosity to know what Asel had said to 
him. She stepped to the doorstep, therefore, as 
the Portuguese went by. The smile had not faded 
from the dark face still. 

“Good bye, Miss Crissy,” said the man, 
“ goin’ away with the tide to-night.” 

“Is Mr. Grote going? Is the Nymph 
going ?” 

«Course, Miss Crissy,” was the reply. 

Christie started. The man passed on. So her 
brief dream was over. Another day and she 
would be shut again in her prison. Not even 
Asel’s devotion to soothe her impatient pride. 
She caught her hat from the nail where she had 
hung it, closed the door behind her, and started 
in the direction of the hotel. She hurried fora 
mile through the sand without any definite plan. 
As she neared the hotel she recognised Mr. Grote 
walking alone on the beach—for the first time. 
She hurried along, nodding slightly as she passed 
him. 

“ Why, Christie! I thought you had forsaken 
me.” 

She paused with a smile. 

* You do not need meany more. You are quite 
well, I see.” 

‘**T am stronger than I thought I was. But all 
the same I have missed you.” 

“T hear you are going away to-night, Mr. 
Grote.” 

“Going away to-night ! 
it.” 

** Manuel told me so just now.” 

Mr. Grote looked puzzled. 
ho Can those scamps mean to give me the 
slip?” 


I did not know 





“They are tired of the coast.” 

“Yes, and Iam not. I think I should be, 
however, if you stayed away altogether, 
Christie.” 

“Mr. Grote, you are likely to go soon, if not 
to-night. Can’t you help me to get away also ?” 
she said, suddenly. 

The young man started with pleasure at this 
innocent proposal. 

“Of course, Christie. We have planned 
that already, haven’t we? You are to take 
passage on board the Nymph, and I am to get 
some employment for you when we reach the 
city.” y . 

“IT am anxious to leave here,” said Christie, 
simply ; and just then they saw in the distance 
Asel’s unmistakable figure swinging along the 
beach. “I willgo now. I suspect Asel is coming 
to talk to you.” 

“Can’t you wait a few minutes behind those 
rocks ?”’ asked Mr. Grote, hurriedly, and Christie, 
on the impulse of the instant, concealed herself 
while her companion strolled along to meet the 
approaching fisherman. 

“ Mr. Grote,” said Asel, promptly, as the two 
men met, “ I have made bold to come to you with 
some advice.” 

“T am delighted to hear it, my good fel- 
low !” 

** You are fully recovered now; your crew are 
impatient ; your boat needs some repairs. The 
wind and tide are favourable—let me take you 
outside to-night.” 

*« You are not very hospitably inclined, Asel. I 
fear we have not made ourselves acceptable on 
your coast.” 

**T’lladmit I have some reasons of my own, sir, 
for desiring your departure.” 

**T am bound to respect your reasons. I am 
under too many obligations to you to ignore 
them.” 

«The tide will serve about midnight. If you 
will be ready then I can take the Nymph safely 
across the bar.” 

Marmion Grote reflected briefly. He adored 
adventures, and here was one at his immediate 
disposal. A charming creature like Christie 
Vance did not fling herself upon his protection 
every day. He had noidea that any harm should 
come to this fisnerman’s daughter through him, 
but he would like her company, and she would 
like his assistance. 

The joke he should play upon this hand- 
some fisherman by carrying off the girl upon 
whose account he was to be got rid of was one of 
the “too good” things which Fate had granted 
him. 

“Very well,” he said, after hisslight hesitation, 
**T will accept your advice. I will be on board by 
eleven.” 

Asel bowed gravely, and turned back along the 
beach toward the inlet with an expression of 
mingled satisfaction and surprise. 

A few moments later Caristie came out of the 
shadow‘of the rock. 

**T have ciphered out the problem, Christie,” 
said Mr. Grote, gayly. “‘ We willgive your zealous 
friend the slip in the most approved manner. I 


shall hire Tom Wallis to drive me over to the in- | 


let about eleven. His clothes will fit you, and 
while Tom is snoring in bed you will be sitting 
beside me in the trap. On the plank I shall call 
to you to carry my valise on board. sel and 
Manuel will be too busy to notice, and you have 
only to slip into the cabin and make yourself 
comfortable till I come.” 

“It is sudden,” said Christie. “‘ I did not think 
—I have had no time.” 

She hung her head. 

Marmion Grote took her cold hand and held it 
in his. 

“Christie, when you trust me in this way you 
rouse something better than I thought was in 
my composition. I respect you, my dear girl. 
I will help you. You will never have a sincerer 
friend. «i do not wonder that you want to es- 
cape from this life. There is something in you 
too fine and brilliant to be sacrificed here. Let 
me repay the debt I owe you. Come with me 
to-night.” 

** Asel,” she faltered. 

“Do you love him, Christie, well enough to 


—_—_—— 


yield to him for all and all—to bound your life 
by his ?” 

She shook her head faintly. Marmion Grote 
still retained her hand. He was looking into her 
face with his bandsome, persuasive eyes. He 
was nursing a wild dream of marrying Chrisiie 
Vance, of loading her with jewels and lace, se:. 
ting her brilliant beauty at its best, and pre- 
senting her with a triumphant scoff to the 
world in general and to Cecily Rossiter in parti- 
cular as his wife. 

«Then come with me, Christie,” he said, ten. 
derly. 

« * * * 


Asel meantime was working with good heart 
getting the Nymph ready for sea. He believed 
in Christie Vance; believed that at heart she 
was his alone; believed that this restless eo- 
quetry would give way with time to the calm 
and trust of souls that are bonded with tie 
strongest ties. Christie had no mother—worse 
than no father. He had determined to protect 
and save her from Marmion Grote. His plan 
had worked well. He busied himself with pre- 
parations for departure in better spirits than he 
had known fora month. 

The tide swelled and ebbed; the wind blew 
fair; the warm night was without a cloud. 
Asel stood, vigilant, at the sloop’s helm, car- 
ried her gallantly through the slumbering 
breakers and out into the silver sea. 

‘I wish you a good voyage, Mr. Grote,” he 
said, as he prepared to descend to his surf-boat 
to return to shore. 

The owner of the Nymph extended a bank note. 

« Just a slight recognition of your services,” 
he said, carelessly. ‘‘‘ Good luck and good bye.” 

Asel put the note aside with slow dignity. 

«The only pay I want is a promise, Mr. 
Grote, that you will never return to this bit of 
coast. The world is wide, sir. Promise what I 
ask and we are quits.” 

“I meant to be liberal, my good fellow, but 
your demand is too exorbitant,” said Grote, 
lightly. 

Asel was pale in the moonlight that flooded 
the deck. 

«Then you mean to return,” in a stifled voice. 

“Certainly. In a week, if I choose,” haugh- 
tily. 
«Me. Grote, do you know my reasons for 
what I ask ?” 

Asel’s voice shook slightly. 

“I suspect there is a girlin the case.” 

«Yes, sir,a girl on whose account I wish you | 
away and but for whom you would never return 
—a girl whom I am bound to protect if need ve 
with my life—a girl who can be nothing to you 
and is everything to me. Captain Grote, Iam 
not used to pleading, but I beseech you to grant 
what I ask.” 

Marmion Grote shook his head with a careless 
smile. . 

“A pretty girl is an attraction to me as to 
you,” he said. 

“Then,” Asel’s voice was trembling, “ you ad- 
mit that you have further designs upon Christie 
Vance—that you expect and mean to see her 
| again ?” 

“I do,” said Grote, calm and insolent. 
“You are wrong,” said Asel, vehemently, 
clutching the tiller. “ Your boat and your lite 
are in my power. Yield to my demand, or I 
will run your vessel on the rocks.” 
| «Jt may cool your ardour,” said Grote, con- 
' temptuously, “to know that Christie Vance is on 
board the vessel you are going to destroy.” 
| Aselthrew up both armsand staggered a step 
| backward. 
“I do not believe it,” he said, fiercely. 
«Come with me to the cabin,” said the master 
of the yacht. : 
Christie had discarded Tom Wallis’s suit and 
| resumed her blue cotton dress. The excitement 
of her situation had gradually subsided, and it 
was with vague alarm that she heard Mr. 
Grote’s step descending the cabin stairs. The 
alarm appeared in a tumult of emotions 4s, 
| standing with dilated eyes and a fast-beatng 
‘heart, she saw him step into the cabin followed 
by Asel. 
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Mr. Grote stepped aside with appreciation of 
the dramatic situation, a languid smile and a 
gleam of satisfaction mingling in his expression. 
” Asel’s slow glance went around the bright, 
juxurious little place and rested upon his be- 
trothed wife. 

“Christie,” he said, brokenly, ‘ Christie!” 
with a pathos that might have moved a stone. 

Christie started to meet him. The cabin 
light shone over her. Never had Marmion 
Grote seen her so intensely beautiful. He 
stepped forward with a gesture. 

“ We will have fair play,” he said. ‘Christie 
is here of her own free will. She shall decide 
between us.” 

“No—no—I can’t decide. I don’t mean to 
do wrong. You know, Asel, I was never satis- 
fied. I always wanted to try. Mr. Grote 
offered to help me—to get work for me ; that is 
why I am going.” 

“You will go then, Christie?” Asel asked, 
hoarsely. 

There was a few seconds of silence. Then 
she said, firmly : 

“Yes, Asel, I will go.” 

An exultant smile crossed Marmion Grote’s 
handsome face. As for Asel the knotted cords 
and beaded sweat stood out upon his forehead. 
His hands were clasped; he felldown upon his 
knees. 

* Captain Grote, sir, I have done my duty by 
you like aman. Do yours by me. You need 
another hand on board. Let me stay till you 
get to port.” 

“You may stay and welcome,” said Grote, 
“but your place is not in the cabin.” 

Asel rose and went staggering up the stairs. 


It was April in a city street. The horse- 
chestnuts hung in creamy tassels, the birds 
twittered in a grassy square where a fountain 
was playing. 

It was near noon, and before the private en- 
trance of a small aristocratic hotel steod two 
carriages with close-drawn curtains. People 
glanced with interest, for some vague rumour 
or indescribable air indicated that the carriages 
bad some connection with a wedding. 

Presently a stiroccurred, the coachman opened 
one of the doors, two ladies came out of the 
hotel in full toilets and took their places in the 
waiting vehicle. A moment later and two men 
in dress'suits also ran lightly down the steps, 
crossed the footway, and entered the second car- 
triage. 

Just at the instant a tall, slender figure, 
dressed in new mourning, shrouded in a long 
crape veil, passed along the footway, faltered 
with a gesture before the man, who did not 
notice her, and passed on. 

The two carriages were driven but a couple of 
streets and stopped at the side entrance of an 
elegant church. The ladies occupying the first 
entered the church through an awning erected. 

“Tt is the mother and sister of the groom,” 
said someone in a group of bystanders. “ Did 
you see Madame Grote’s diamonds ? The bride’s 
are even finer, they say.” 

The remaining carriage with its- two occu- 
pants waited quietly. It was the groom and his 
best man, the bystanders said; they. waited 
the arrival of the bride. A couple of minutes 
and she was coming. As the horses of her car- 
rlage were reined in the groom and his attendant 
alighted to be ready to receive her. 

At this instant the slender girl shrouded in 
black, who had previously crossed his path, 
hastened forward. A policeman was stationed 
at the entrance of the awning, but he failed to 
intercept her. She thrust her slight figure in 
the entrance. 

The bride paused with her satin boots upon 
the carpeted footway, and the intruder threw 


back her veil and revealed a face so beautiful 


and so pitiful that a thrill of emotion went 
through the crowd of lookers-on. 
“You cannot be so cruel, Marmion Grote— 
you shall not !” she said, in a low, deep voice. 
There was a slight shriek through the bride’s 
Point-lace veil, the faintest semblance of a 
scuffle under the awning that led to the church. 





The bystanders saw a tall, gaunt man, roughly 
dressed, emerge from some place of concealment, 
lift the swooning girl in her sombre garb and 
hurry away around the corner, to be forgotten 
in the greater interest of the wedding. 


* * * * * 


« Asel—oh, Asel—have you come back?” 
asked Christie, wondering and bewildered, com- 
ing back to consciousness. 

“T have never been away. I have expected 
you would want me, and I have been near to be 
at hand,” said Asel, coldly. 

But I have no right—to want you, Asel.” 

«T nave watched you. 1 should have gone if 
Ihad ever thought you were unworthy of my 
service.” 

* All this while ?—you have watched me all 
this while ?” 

** Yes, day and night.” 

* Poor Asel !” 

“Tam not poor, Christie. I have you safe.” 

*« He loved me. He wanted to marry me. We 
should have been married before, but Miss 
Rossiter sent for him. He used to tell me he did 
not care for her, and then the other day——” 

*‘T know all—more than you can tell me. I 
had no business with their affairs except to keep 
you safe. I have kept you safe—God and I. We 
will go home soon, Christie.” 

« Back to the shore? It seems as if I should 
like to hear the sea. It does not seem cruel as 
it used.” 

“Yes, back if, you choose to the sea. There 
is one question I want to ask, do you love him 
still ?” 

“No,” with a faint shudder. 

“ Christie, there is another question—can you 
love me ?” 

« Will you let me, Asel ?” 

Marmion Grote never went back to trouble 
that lonely coast where the surf-boats lie in the 
silver inlet and the seines are spread over the 
long grass. 

Asel is known the country round for his skill 
in fishing and for his beautiful wife. Sometimes 
the gentlemen come down from the hotel to 
peep at the purple-haired Madonna of the fish- 
ing hut; but Aseliis never jealous of their ad- 
miring looks. 

Christie is satisfied with him and with the 
sea. Her large, beautiful eyes are filled with 
deep content, and he knows he has no cause for 
disquiet. 


OUR COLUMNS FOR THE 
CURIOUS. 


—— 





A Wrrcx Finprr.—Mathew Hopkins, of Man- 
ningtree, Essex, was the witch finder of the 
associated counties of Essex, Suffolk, Norfolk, 
and Huntingdonshire. In one year he is said to 
have hanged sixty reputed witches in Essex 
alone. Dr. Z. Grey says that between 1643 and 
1661 nearly four thousand people suffered death 
for witchcraft. 

Tue Cuareau or Cuttton.—The Chateau of 
Chillon, the scene of one of Byron’s best known 
poems, is situated between Clarens and Ville- 
neuve, which last is at one extremity of the lake 
of Geneva. On the left are the entrances of the 
Rhone, and opposite are the heights of Meillerie 
and the range of Alps above Boveret and St. 
Gingo. Near it, on a hill behind, is a torrent. 
Below, washing its walls, the lake has been 
fathomed to the depth of 800 feet (French 
measure). Within it are a range of dungeons, 
in which the early reformers and subsequently 
prisoners of State were confined. Across one of 
the vaults is a beam black with age, on which it 
is said the condemned were formerly executed. 
In the cells are seven pillars, or rather eight, 
one being half-merged in the wall; in some of 
these are rings for the fetters and the fettered ; 
in the pavement the steps of Bonnivard have 
left their traces. He was confined here several 
years. Itis by this castle that Rousseau has 





fixed the catastrophe of his Heloise, in the 
rescue of one of her children by Julie from the 
water, the shock of which and the illness pro- 
duced by the immersion are the cause of her 
death. ‘The chdteauis large and seen along the 
lake for a great distance. The walls are white. 

A Turxisn Corracr.—On the outside the 
Turkish cottage is simply a square box, 
measuring commonly from 12 to 14 feet. The 
walls of them are built of rough stones, as 
they are picked up, of all shapes and sizes, and 
are cemented together with mud merely. The 
roof is always flat and is covered with earth or 
thickened mud. This is supported on thick 
boarding, laid from wall to wall, over rough 
beams as cut fromthe tree. It is curious to 
note that on this flat and rough roof there isa 
stone roller of a small size for the purpose occa- 
sionally of flattening and hardening the upper 
surface of it. To this simple abode there is al- 
ways no window whatever. To the door there is 
no fastening even, but a billet of wood suspended 
over it falls down when the door is closed. Out- 
side there is always hung a peg with which this 
inside fastening is pushed up when anyone de- 
sires to enter the room. The walls on the in- 
side are plastered over with mud mized with 
short pieces of straw. There is no firegrate of 
any kind, but the fuel, commonly wood, is piled 
up under the large, open chimney, often the ends 
of it appearing through the top of it outside 
and thus visible from the street. A house like 
this is commonly wholly witnout what is here 
called furniture. The Eastern man takes his 
furniture about with him. Richly coloured 
carpets which we try in vain to rival either in 
colour or pattern are spread on the mud floor, 
and a few nails driven into the mud walls of this 
humble room serve to hold up out of the way 
the articles of clothing and other matters not in 
use brought into it. Thus with a bright 
(sometimes cedarwood) fire and the faded and 
worn carpets and “hangings” on the walls 
this small tenement, with, by the way, in addi- 
tion, well-stuffed cushions to recline on, becomes 
not only a human habitation but a comfortable 
home. 

Tur Minorizs.—This name was taken from 
the Cloister of the Minimsor ratner Minoresses 
(nuns of St. Clare). The Minims were certain 
reformed Franciscans, founded by St. Francis de 
Paula in the fifteenth century. They went bare- 
footed, and wore a coarse black woollen girdle, 
which they never put off day or night. The 
word is derived from the Latin minimus (the 
least), in allusion to the text “I am the least of 
all saints.” 

A We.t-Fituep Postan Carp.—A month or 
so ago a gentleman in California received a 
postal card from his brother in Iowa, containing 
over five thousand words. It was written to him 
asa letter, and the writing upon it so fine that 
it required a magnifying glass to read a portion 
of it. He made up his mind that he would not 
be outdone, and four weeks after he made 
preparations to reply in the same style. He 
wrote during his leisure moments an answer, 
which he finally brought to a close, the space 
on his card having been entirely consumed. 
When his task was completed he counted the 
number of words, and found that he had six 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one, a num- 
ber exceeding the one he had received by over 
one thousand. It was written with a steel pen, 
and can be read without the aid of a glass. 

An ARISTOCRATIC CHINESE WEDDING.— 
People on the verge of matrimony, and anxious 
to introduce some striking novelty into the 
wedding ceremonies, may possibly be aided by 
studying the account of a marriage recently 
celebrated in San Francisco. Mr. Lee You and 
Miss Ah Chung, two members of the Chinese 
aristocracy of that city, were the high contract- 
ing parties. The presents to the bride were 
from femalefriends only, while those tothe groom 
were from male friends. Onthesecond day after 
the marriage the newly-made husband gave a 
banquet to over five hundred invited guests. 
The dishes were such as to appeal to the Chinese 
palate, and included swallows’ nests and pheasant 
soup, stewed sharks’ fins, with chopped chicken 
and haw, roast Chinese goose with ginger and 
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eucumbers, stewed mushrooms with young 
shoots of bamboo, ducks wrapped in dry orange 
peel and stewed, tea ad libitum. While the | 
guests were regaling themselves on these and | 
other dainties, a sudden pealing of gongs and an | 
explosion of thousands of fire cratkers announced | 
that the bride was about to-visit the entertain- | 
ment. She entered the room ‘holding a ‘fan | 
before her face, her bashfulmess permitting her | 
to remove it only in the case of a favoured few 
to whom she tendered the compliment of tea 
drinking. After passing through the room she , 
slowly retired backward, still’ keeping her face | 
concealed from the gaze of the curious. For | 
three days the festivities of the groom and his 
friends continued, after which time the bride 
took her turn at entertaining her friends at her 
father’s house. But here the groom was not | 
allowed to appear until sent for by his parents- 
in-law. Upon receiving notice he came and | 
carried away his bride to his own home, and the | 
wedding festivities were at an end. 

A Drsertep City.—Situated on a beautiful 
bay, which sets in from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
indents the western coast of Florida, writes a , 
correspondent, there flourished about: 1917. the | 
prosperous city of St. Joseph. It had» many , 
attractions. The location was charming and 
the climate delightful. At that time it was fast , 
becoming a business centre. The first rail- 
road in the State was built from ‘St. Joseph to 
a point on the Chattahooche river, the fine 
harbour for sbipping being the inducenrent, and | 
large quantities of cotton -were sent from | 
northern Florida and Alabama to be stipped: to , 
northern and European ports. Receiving and 
transferring these large amounts of cotton were 
the chief’ industry of the place, and made , 
business very active during the winter months. | 
Capital was invested in warehouses, stores, docks, | 
etc. Just as'prosperity and happiness seemed , 
assured, the yellow fever made its appearance, 
sweeping the place like a scourge. ‘This’ was 
the summer of 1841. Whole families died in 
the midst of their lonely surroundings. “Many 
fied terrified and never returned, seeking their 
fortunes anew elsewhere. Business firms and 
families were broken up or wholly destroyed and 
the city was left a scene of wreck and ruin. | 
Five years later it presented a melancholy 
spectacle, yet strikingly picturesque. The 
skeleton warehouses, costly and capacious houses 
now doorless and windowless, rose like spevtres 
on every side, many of the houses being almost 
buried in tne tangled masses’ of vines, flowers, 
and shrubs, cuitivated:and wild. Now-and then 
parties of hunters from a distance would: take 
possession of some one of these ruins as head- | 
quarters, while seeking deer-and other game 
with which the woods not far offabound. But 
after a while even these oceasional ‘visitors 
ceased, as the place became more and more 
isolated. ‘The last residents were an old’ man 
and his daughter, who lived entirely alone, 
subsisting on the resources of their garden, the 
fish of tne lake, and the game of the woods, and 
depending for other necessaries upon the sale of 
shell work, made from the exquisitely fineshells 
found in abundance along the lovely beach to 
which they made occasional trips to a point | 
twenty-five miles distant. At last the old man 
and his daughter left, and none now: remain 
to tell the story of a once bright and promis- 
ing city. 

Wircnes In Enepuanp.—Dr.' Zachery Grey 
declared that he nad seen a listof three thousand 
witches who were executed during the short 
supremacy of the Long*Parliament. The last 
victims to the accusation of witchcraft: in Eng- 
land were a woman and her daughter, the latter 
only nine years of age, who were hanged at Hunt- 
ingcon for selling their souls to the devil, and | 
raising a storm by pulling off their stockings 
and making a lather of soap. 

A Funerat in tae Atto Dovro.—When 
there is a funeral in the Alto Douro a kind of 
procession is formed, headed by boys; afterwards 
comes tne corpse, attired in ordinary garments, 
and enclosed in a covered wooden box; next 
follow the priest and his assistants, and then the 
male relatives and friends of the deceased, a | 
crowd of women, singing hymns bringing up the 


' rear. “ At a funeral we chanced to witness,” says 


the writer, from whom the above note is taken, 
**the body before being: consigned to the grave 
was removed from its wooden receptacle, the 
latter to all appearance being simply intended 
for the conveyance of the corpse to the church- 
yard.” 

Rines ss CHarms.—In the “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine” for 1794 we are told that a silver 
ring will cure fits if made of five sixpences 
collectéd from five different bachelors and: con- 
veyed by the hand of a bachelor to'a smith that 
isa bachelor. None of the persons who give 
the sixpences are to know for what purpose’ or 
towhom. “The London Medical and’ Physical 
Journal” for 1815 notices a charm successfully 
employed in the cure of epilepsy after the failure 
of various medical means. It consisted-cf a 
silver ring contributed by twelve young women, 
and was constantly worn on one of the patient’s 
fingers. 

Organs tn ALE-Housrs.—A Mr. Stephens is 
said to have proposed to Parliament ‘thatanyone 
who should presume to keep an organ in an ale- 
house should be fined £20 and made -ineapabdle 
of being an ale-draper‘ for the future. But not 
thinking this punishment sufficiently severe for 
them, he.requested that they mignt be excom- 
municated into the bargain, and not: to:be ‘ab- 
solved without doing public penance. 

Haneine MuRDERERS- WITHOUT CONFRSSION. 
—The'Duke of Vendosme, during the last wars 
in Italy (tnis was written in 1737), had put to 
death a multitude of banditti and assassins 
without: being able to exterminate them; and 
there came daily tidings of fresh murders. At 
length that general bethought himself of taking 
the Italians on their weak side, viz., superstition. 
He therefore gave orders that all those who 
were apprehended for assassinations should be 
trussed up instantly, witnout the least talk with 


, their priests, or furnishing themselves with the 


necessary passports to the next world. This 
punishment made more impression on ‘those 
murdering villains than did: the dread of death 
itself. They would willingly have'ventured hang- 
ing, but they would not run the risk of being 
hanged without confession. 

Fans. anp Umpere.ias.—Here will I mentiona 


thing that, although perhaps it will seem: but.a/ 


frivolous thing to divers readers that have 
already travelled in Italy, yet because unto many 
that neither have been there nor ever intend to 
go thither while they live, it will bea mere 
novelty, I will not-iet'it pass unmentioned. The 
first Italian fans I saw in Italy did I observe in 


,this space between Pizighiton and Cremona, 


but afterwards I observed them common in 
most places of Italy where I travelled. These 


, fans both men and women of;the country do 


carry to cool themselves withal in the time of 
heat, by the often fanning of their faces. Most 


, of them are very elegant and pretty things, for 
, Whereas the fan consisted of a painted piece of 


paper and a little wooden handle, the paper, 
which is fastened into the top, is on both sides 
curiously adorned with excellent pictures, either 


| of amorous things tending to dalliances having 


some witty Italian verses, or fine emblems 
written ’under them; or of some notable Italian 
city, with a brief description thereof added 
thereunto. These fans are of a mean price, for 
a@ man may buy one of the fairest of them forso 


|much money as countervaileth one English 
' groat. 
| things of a far greater price, that will-cost at 
| the least a ducat, which they commonly call in 


Also many of them do carry other fine 


the Italian tongue “ umbrellaes,” that is, things 
that minister shadow unto them for shelter 
against the scorching heat of thesun. These 


; are made of leather, something answerable to 


the form of a little canopy, and hooped in the 
inside with diverse little wooden hoops, that ex- 


|tend the umbrella in a pretty large compass. 


They are used specially by horsemen, who carry 
them in their hands when they ride, fastening 


_ the end of the handle upon one of their thighs ; 


and they impart so long a shadow unto them 
that it keepeth the heat of the sun from the 
upper parts of their bodies. 

ComBiInG THE PeRuKE.—Combing the peruke 


wigs was even at public places an act of 
gallantry. The combs for this purpose were of 
avery large size, of ivory or tortoiseshell, 
curiously ;chased and ornamented, and were 
carried in the pocket as constantly as the snuff. 
box. At Court, on the Mall, and in the boxes 
gentlemen conversed and combed their perukes, 
There is now. in being a fine picture. by the elder 
Saroon of John, Duke. of Marlborough, at his 
levée, in which his grace is represented dressed 
ina scarlet suit, with large white satin. cuffs, 
and a very long white peruke, which he combs, 
while his valet, who stands behind him, adjusts 
= curls after the comb has, passed, through 
them. 


MAPLEWOOD; 
JASPER LYLE’S IMPULSES. 
A SHORT STORY. 

(COMPLETE IN THIS NUMBER.) 





CHAPTER I. 


«A berrer; Duke! I declare it causes: your 
, countenance to take, on quite a pensive expres- 
| sion, Teli us about it, for I.am.as duil as a 
| marmot to-day.” 
The young man leaned. indolently back upon 
the rustic settee and sent rings of blue, fragrant 
| smoke about his head .and watched them while 
| they dissolved, like youthful dreams, in the 


air. 

Marmaduke Dunlap laughed, and folding the 
missive which he had been: reading very de- 
liberately thrust it into a pocket. 

*I don’t know why I should look pensive, 
Jasper. The letter is from Squire Burnett, of 
whom you have heard my father speak a great 
many times. They were old college chums, like 
youand me, and unlike most cases of the kind 
their friendship has not departed with their 
youth. The squire, with the exception of my 
father, is the nobiest.man I ever knew.” 

Dunlap said. this in a deeply earnest tone ; and 
then ensued another brief intervalof thoughtful 
silence. 

“Still pensive, despite the fact of your 
thoughts being of a bald-headed patriarch !” 
exclaimed Jasper, watching the expressions of 
his friend’s countenance a trifle curiously. 

“I did not tell you what he wrote. How do 
you know, but that will.explain my abstraction?” 
the other responded. 

“IT donot. Don’t keep me.upon the qui vive 
longer, for merey’s sake. I begin to suspect that 
the squire possesseth a daughter.” 

Jasper laughed, and, the indulgence brought 
ruin to his cigar, for it dropped amid the shrub- 
bery, which was still heavily laden with dew. 

You have hit upon afact. The squire pos- 
sesseth a daughter, who reigneth as queen at 
| his castle,’ Marmaduke laughed, a tinge of 
colour mantling his fair brow. 

“The abstraction and. pensiveness are ex- 
plained,” declared Jasper, forgetting for once 
to maintain his dignicy, and springing very 
abruptly to his feet. ‘Duke, I supposed uatil 
the present. moment that we were bosom friends, 
that we knew each other’s innermost secrets, 
that our-confidence was-without a blemish, and 
now I awaken to find that you possess a secret 
which has never been even hinted at. I demand 
an explanation.” 

The young man spoke with mock sternness, 
and Marmaduke’s face looked serious in.an in- 
stant. 

“There is:no secret, Jasper. That Squire 
Burnett has a daughter; und I have never before 
mentioned the fact, is: no sign that the matter 
concerns me. I never saw Miss Florence but 
once in my life. IL know not the first thing 
about her, except that she.is a woman. And 
unless she has surpassed the promises of her 
childhood she is both plain and awkward. The 
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omen 
her has left a very unfavourable impression. 
She was thirteen years of age, I was sixteen; 
she was tall, angular, with a strange, dark, 
elfish face ; She was. so bashful that it was next 
to impossible to obtain a fair-view of her, and 
I have heard it said that her.dispositioniwas of 
that type which in a boy would have developed 
into absolute pugnacity. In other words she 
might have ‘become a prize-fighter, or. some- 
thing worse.” 

Jasper Lyle resumed his seat and held up one 
hand deprecatingly. 

“Spare us a further description! Such a 
picture might be expected to haunt . one’s 
dreams. I'm naturally subject to nightmare, 
so be merciful. Now tell us about the letter, 
for it must be of importance to so: absorb your 
attention.” 

Marmaduke ‘smiled, and again - producing 
the missive ran his eyes over the scrawling 
handwriting. 

“Itis simply an invitation to you andme to 
pay him a visit at his summer residence. He 
bas a fine old place, and calls it. by the pic- 
turesque title of ‘ Maplewood.’ Hunting, fishing; 
and the whole catalogue of a lazy man’s:amuse- 
ments are enumerated asian. inducement.” 

“An! and the daughter thrown: in, eh?” 
laughed Jasper. 

“ He doesn’t mention the Princess Charming, 
although I have no doubt that-her presence will 
prove another feature: to\.add to the: season’s 
pleasure.. Seriously, Jasper, I’ve. a:mind to 

0.” 

“Aud does he include me‘in'the invitation ?’’ 

“By all means. * Yourself: and ‘your friend, 
Jasper Lyle.. I would not separate chums.’ 
Those are his very words.” 

The other nrused- several! moments, then he 
— another cigar and lighted it. Jasper 

yle was getting to be an. inveterate smoker, 
and he could: not make any momentous decision 
without the narcotic influence of the: delectable 
weed, and we may say that: this: was«the only 
habit of which the young man was a victim. 

“T believe I will go, Duke, providing: you will 
promise to protect me from that Witch of Dndor 
whom you have described,” he declared, at last. 

“T will protect xyou bodily tothe best. of my 
power. But you know your organ of, affection 
isa trifle susceptible, and youvmust take.care 
of that.” 

“Bah! You,may consider me invulnerable 
in that respect. When dowestartfor the prin- 
cess’s castie P”’ 

“ “Two days hence, if, you can get ready, in that 
me.” 

“Agreed. You shall be the prime factor for 
the season, and to me your word shall be law. 
My will is but tne echo of yours.” 

Jasper said this with an air of exaggerated 
humility. Then the twain relapsed into silence, 
which continued for a remarkably long period, 
considering that Jasper Lyle was,present. 

The two young men were very nearly of the 
Same age, but in personal appearance Jasper 
seemed the elder. He was a dark, handsome 
fellow, possessing the physique of an Apollo. 
His greatest failing was the readiness with 
which he yielded to passing impulses. And, 
unfortunately, human impulses. are apt to lead 
their victims into actions which clear, calm judg- 
ment must condemn. Jasper Lyle was a splendid 
fellow so long as he made no mistakes. But a 
mistake with a man of his stamp usually amounts 
toa catastrophe, doing more injury inone moment 
tnan a lifetime can repair. 

Marmaduke Dunlap was very different, in 
almost every way, from his friend. He was not 
sodark, nor so powerful physically as the other. 
His eyes were of a deep hazel, his hair brown, 
his moustache still lighter in hue. It was seldom 
that he spokeor acted without due consideration, 
and his lixings were of that substantial sort 
which neither time nor circumstances can alter. 

“Duke, sometimes I wish you did not know 
me so thoroughly!” Jasper exclaimed, pre- 
sently, fixing his dark eyes upon the face of his 
friend. 

The other met his gaze, arching his brows in- 
quiringly. 

“Why do you wish that?” he asked. 





** Because I do not like to have anyone know 
my weaknesses. You know my.every folly; you 
said only a moment ago that I was syscep**ble. 
I would not like to have you say thai to a 
stranger.” 

There was a ring of irritation in the tones of 
the speaker. 

“ And do you think I am one to publish your 
faults, Jasper? I hold your confidence as 
sacred. And, beside, do,you not know me equally 
well ?” 

“Know »you~yes. I know that there is 
more strength of character in one man like 
you than a.dozen like myself can-ever possess.” 

Lyle spoke almost vehemently. His friend 
made a deprecating gesture. 

“You are; flattering me at, your own expense. 
Fortunately you cannot force me to entertain the 
same opinion. You think I implied a taunt when 
L spoke of your ‘ susceptibility’ ?” 

“It sounded like that,” was the. quick 
response. 

“It did not occur to.me,I assure you. Be- 
eause of that little boyish: escapade of yours I do 
not think the less of,you. Itnink you are over 
sensitive, Jasper.” 

“Perhapslam. I do not think now that you 
would stoop to: taunt me with anything that 
happened so long ago, By. the way, L heard from 
Alice Payne yesterday.” 

uke cast a quick, furtive glance at 
the face of theother.. But it was presented in 
profile, and he could. not read its expression. 

“Issne well? Or did you not, hear so 
minutely ?” Dunlap questioned. 

“She is well and—married! Thus endeth my 
boyish dream. And now I am going to forget 
that I was ever so weak and foolish as to 
fall: in iove with that .poverty-stricken little 
beauty. ‘The idea of:my proposing marriage to 
her! I discovered: my mistake quickly enough 
afterward. And, fortunately, nobody knows but 
you that any contract was ever made or broken. 
And you will not lisp. it, for it might ruin my 
prospects elsewhere.” 

The young man said this with an evident at- 
tempt to speak carelessly, yet there was agita- 
tion in his voice, and he averted his face. 

Marmaduke rose.and stepped to the side of 
his’ friend, seizing his hand in his warm, true 
clasp. 

«« Jasper, please do not distrust,me. I would 
not violate your confidence nor injure you in any 
way knowingly. The: iittle affair of, your clan- 
destine correspondence and subsequent mockery 
which you supposed was an.engagement to her 
I am ‘acquainted: with from beginning to end, 
and I look upon it all.as the result of your 
impulsive nature which you were not old 
enough then to control.. I would not speak 
of it to amyone except yourself to save my right 
hand.” 

There was deep earnestness in the voice of the 
speaker, and Jasper Lyle felt a stronger sense of 
friendship toward the man than he had ever 
experienced ‘before. 

“Thank you, Duke. I believe you are true as 
steel. As you say, Lam over sensitive. But now 
that Alice is safely married I will try and forget 
my folly. And the-visit to Mapiewood will serve 
to divert my thoughts: from that unpleasant 
episode of two years ago.” 

As he said this Lyle:rose and walked to- 
ward the house, leavingihis friend alone. Dunlap 
gazed after him with a half-puzzled expression in 
his eyes. 

“<I don’t quite know what to think of him—he 
is so impulsive, so unreasonably passionate. It 
will be very hard for him to go through the world 
and retain hisfriends. L believe lam theonly per- 
son with whom he will not quarrel. He is a prime 
fellow at -heart—and I:must try and use my in- 
fluence over him to a good purpose,” the young 
man mused, as he walked at a leisurely pace 
toward the house. 

They did not'see each other again that night, 
and the next day they were busy making prepa- 
rations for their visit. 

Squire Burnett's residence, which he called 
very appropriately Maplewood, was situated five 
or six miles from the nearest railway station. 





Dunlap had been there once, a number of years , 


since, and it was then that he had seen Florence 
Burnett. At that time, as he had said, Florence 
was a strange, elfish being, shy, silent, and yet 
at times subject to fits of passion which 
rendered her for the time almost uncontrollable. 
Now she must have grown to be a young lady— 
in years at least~and Marmaduke could not 
help speculating upon the probable changes 
which time must have wrought in her. Indeed, 
the more he thought of the matter the more 
eager he became to see this strange girl. 

The young man had sent a despatch to Squire 
Burnett, notifying him of their acceptance of his 
invitation, and naming the hour at which they 
would arrive. When they stepped upon the plat- 
form of the little station Duke found himself 
face to face with the squire. He was a portly, 
genial, hearty-spoken gentleman, evidently 
about sixty years of age.. He greeted the young 
men warmly, conducted: them. to his carriage, 
and in’anotner moment they were driving at a 
rapid pace over the country road, and listening 
to. the voluble conversation.of the squire. A 
little more than half an hour brought them toa 
long, pleasant avenue shaded by large maples, 
and then they drew up before the handsome 
Maplewood mansion. 

“It is a delightful old place and no mistake,” 
declared Jasper, in a low tone, as the twain 
were ushered into the drawing-room by their 
host. 

Then. he looked up,jand for a brief instant 
stared in wonder at the vision before him. 





CHAPTER II. 


“Tis is my daughter, Florence, gentlemen— 
Florence, this is the son of my old friend, Mr. 
Dunlap, and us friend, Mr.' Lyle.” 

Dimly, as from a distance;'these words came 
tothe ears of Jasper. Then he bethought him- 
self that he had a part to perform, and greeted 
Florence Burnett almost as awkwardly as though 
he had never met a young lady before in his 
life. 

Thatshe was beautiful could not be questioned. 
Tall, queenly in figure, with a dark, oval face 
which seemed fairly illuminated by a pair of 
large, intensely brilliant eyes ; a brunette of the 
most pronounced type, and possessing features 
which, though not classically regular, were so 
full of characterand so mobile in expression that 
they were more beautiful than mere. regularity 
could have made'them. 

For a singie instant their eyes met, and he 
felt thrilled through and through by the mag- 
netism of her glance. Them she turned her 
attention to his friend, and he heard her’ say- 
ing, im tones of remarkable sweetness and 

wer: 

“TI believe we have met before, Mr. Dunlap, 
six or seven years ago.” 

“Yes. You were quite a little girl then. You 
have changed greatly—indeed, except for your 
eyes and hair, I can scarce discover any resem- 
blance to your former self,” returned Marma- 
duke, in his easy, self-possessed way. 

‘Lam glad you find mechanged. I was very 
hideous tnen, and used to spend all my time 
wishing I had never been born.” 

Florence smiled as she said this. And now 
Jasper found voice to speak, suddenly feeling as 
though he were veing left out of the conversation 
altogether. 

«If you were ever so hideous as you say, then 
a most wonderful transformation has taken place, 
Miss Burnett.” 

Her eyes flashed into his again, almost 
dazzling him with their brilliancy, and he could 
not help feeling that her expression was of dis- 
pleasure rather than otherwise. Her response 
didnot even acknowledge the compliment im- 
plied in his remark. She only said : 

«There has been no transformation, I assure 
you, Mr. Lyle. I used to be ugly, with only one 
or two redeeming features. I may have im- 
proved, but no more than any girl will change 
from the age of thirteen to twenty.” 

In a moment the young man realised that his 
remark had not been prompted by good taste, 
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that impulse nad mastered even his good breed- 
ing. He felt out of sorts with himself, and 
sought relief by directing a question to his host. 
And for an hour or more that gentleman enter- 
tained him with a description and history of the 
Maplewood estate and its surroundings. 

“There isa great deal of romance connected 
with this old mansion and its surroundings as 
there is many otherancient houses. Although 
no lords nor dukes have ever dwelt here, several 
very aristocratic families have made this their 
home. And it is said the original owner was 
once the leader of a band of smugglers, and that 
he used this house as a rendezvous and a place to 
store his goods. There is undoubtedly some 
truth in the story, but I do not give credence to 
all the reports which are afloat in the vicinity. 
One thing I do not doubt, and that is horrible 
enough to satisfy the most romantic.” 

And what is that?” Lyle asked, beginning 
to grow interested. 

** A young girl was drowned in a little natural 
dake in the rear of the house. A jealous lover 
committed the crime, and fled from the spot. 
He was never seen afterward. Of course the lake 
was haunted by the murdered girl for several 
years, and one or two of our servants testify to 
her walking along the high western bank even 
now. They say they have seen her on moonlit 
evenings upon several occasions. Of course it is 
all their superstitious fancies. I could never 
stretch my imagination sufficiently to see a 
ghost in the worst haunted places I have ever 
explored.” 

Ihe squire laughed in his genial way, and 
went on with his entertaining conversation until 
the luncheon-bell rang. Then he betnought 
himself that the young men had been given no 
opportunity to make a change of clotning, or 
even to brush off the dust of travelling. The 
negligence was soon repaired, and luncbeon was 
partaken of with a keen reliso. Then they all 
Went out to explore the grounds. 

Jasper had recovered his usual good spirits 
and exerted nis powers to the utmost to reinstate 
himself in the good graces of Florence Burnett. 
And apparently he succeeded, for she soon began 
talking to him in her sweet, musical tones, relat- 
dng another version of the story of the 
* naunted”” lake—a version even more romantic 
than that given by her father—and told ina 
strangely thrilling tone, and with a power of 
description and dramatic effect; it all seemed 
wonderfully realistic to her listeners. 

Before she had completed her narrative they 
had reached the little lake itself. And there 
they paused to admire its picturesque beauty, 
and to listen to further explanations from the 
lips of Florence. 

The lake—for so it was termed, though none 
too large to be called a pool—covered but little 
more than anacre of space, and was surrounded 
upon all sides except one by high, perpendicular 
cliffs. 

Indeed, it looked as though a hollow had been 
scooped out of the solid rocks to form a basin 
for the inflowing springs. Upon one side there 
were no rocks, and, instead, tne soft, mossy bank 
sloped to the water’s edge. 

‘The lake itself was strangely dark and placid, 
and as the young men gazed upon its silent sur- 
face, with the romantic story which had just been 
related fresh in their minds, they coula not re- 
press a sensation of gloom. 

Florence pointed to a high, jutting rock which 
extended outward over the water upon the 
western side of the lake. 

“It was from that point that poor Jennie 
Furbush was hurled to her doom. And it is 
there, pacing to and fro, that she is seen even 
now upon moonlit evenings—that is, if any eyes 
save our own are to be credited.” 

Lyle shrugged his shoulders. 

“IT should think the memory of that tragedy 
would make you nervous sometimes, Miss Bur- 
nett,” he remarked, casting a quick glance into 
her face. 

“Tam not superstitious, and I have a man’s 
contempt for everything which suggests the 
supernatural,”’ she answered. 

“Is there no outlet to this pool?’ Marmaduke 
asked, after a brief interval of silence. 





“None except above—by evaporation,” re- 
turned the squire, with a langh. 

*« What is its depth ? It looks unfathomable,” 
said Jasper. 

« And it is nearly so, in many places. Alto- 
gether, I consider it quite a natural curiosity.” 

«« And is this the fishing-ground of whieh you 
spoke in your letter ?” Marmaduke queried. 

“Oh, no! There isn’t a living thing in this 
pool—not even a frog or water-snake. The fish- 
ing ground is nearly a mile distant—a trout- 
brook, and it is well worth while to cast in your 
line. The speckled beauties fairly swarm, and 
it is rare sport to pull them out. I believe I 
enjoy fishing as well to-day as I did forty years 
ago.” 

An hour was spent roving about the grounds, 
the whole party keeping together. Then they 
repaired to the drawing-room, and another hour 
was passed, all too quickly, Jasper thought, in 
listening to the matcnless execution of Florence 
upon the grand, sweet-toned piano. 

It was very evident from the first that Jasper 
Lyle was charmed by the beauty and accomplish- 
ments of Miss Burnett. Indeed, he could not 
conceal the fact any more than aschool-boy could 
have done. 

He turned the leaves of her music, watching 
furtively the bewildering play of her white 
fingers over the ivory keys. And when she rose 
from the instrument, with the notes of the diffi- 
cult fantasia seeming to linger in quavering 
accents on the air, it seemed to him that he had 
been spending a brief hour in Paradise, whence 
he was slowly floating downward again to the 
homely realism of earth-life. 

Marmaduke Dunlap had no such experience 
as that. And yet he was strongly impressed by 
his youthful hostess. Jasper, in his absorbed 
selfishness, had monopolised her conversation ; 
yet Marmaduke did not care for that. 

Fiorence did not negiect him in any way. In 
truth, she bestowed as much attention upon 
him as it was possible for her to do with the 
elegant person of Jasper Lyle constantly inter- 
vening. 

Thus passed the first day of the visit at 
Maplewood. It was decided that the next should 
be spent in an excursion to the remarkable trout- 
brook of which the squire had spoken. The latter 
had suggested it, Marmaduke had seconded the 
scheme, and Jasper, very reluctantly, nad fallen 
in. 

We say reluctantly, for though he would not 
have liked to confess the fact. he would have en- 
joyed the day much better in the society of 
Florence. At the same time he felt a sense of 
satisfaction at the evident willingness of his 
friend to go. 

He could not help wondering at the seeming 
indifference of the other, and that night when 
they found themselves alone together, Jasper 
impulsively seized the arm of the other and ex- 
claimed : 

Florence Burnett is a queen, Duke—a 
beautiful queen—and I wouldn’t mind becoming 
king!” 

‘The other laughed in his quiet, good-humoured 
way. 

“ Jasper, it is just as I feared—you are caught 
before she has even cast her line. You have 
leaped clear out of your element, and are willing 
to acknowledge yourself captive.” 

« And why-shouldn’t 1? Don’t you think she 
is charming? I wonder what you are made of 
to be so indifferent!” 

«And have I said I was indifferent? Ido 
not fly into boyish ecstasies as you do, and yet 
I confess that I was never so charmed by any 
woman before as Iam by Miss Burnett.” 

«Then why did you not talk to her more and 
show more plainly your appreciation of her 
accomplishments?” 

Marmaduke laughed again, amused by the 
absorbed earnestness of his friend. 

“I beg to claim your pardon if I did not seem 
sufficiently enthusiastic, but to tell the truth I 
had very slight opportunity to converse with 
her, and you did not even give me a chance to 
turn her music; not that I desired particularly 
to do so, I only mention the fact to offset your 
charge of indifference.” 


Duniap said this with such evident gx i. 
nature that Jasper could tae no offence ; instea| 
he laughed, and responded : 

“TI will admit that I monopoelised Miss Plo. 
rence to-day ; but truly it has not occurred tome 
until this moment. Pardon me, please; I wil} 
try and give you a fair chance to show your 
favour next time, Duke.” 

There was a brief interval of silence; then 
Jasper suddenly faced his friend and exelaimed - 

« Duke, what if you and I, inseparable friends 
as we are, should become rivals in love ?” 

“Could we not be friends still ?” the ether 
asked. 

“TI dare not say,” was the low response. 

“I will promise to remain the same toward 
you, and if we should become rivals and you 
should win I would bid you God speed.” 

“ And if I lost you would pity me, I suppose?” 

“Yes, from my heart.” 

“I could never bear that, Duke. I could 
stand a taunt vetter tham compassion for that 
sort of disappointment.” 

Jasper spoke with suppressed vehemence. The 
voice of his friend sounded almost stern as he 
replied : 

“You would try your best to be unreasonable, 
Jasper, when you ought to suppress the inclina- 
tion. If we are true friends it would pain each 
of us to see the other disappointed in his dear- 
est hope. Love ought not to destroy friendship. 
Instead, it should call forth all our most gener- 
ous impulses.” 

“Very true, Duke, and in you it would do so. 
Did I not tell you that you were worth a score 
of such asI? Iam not generous—lI could not 
bear even to see a friend win the prize which I 
coveted.” 

“I’m sorry, Jasper. PerhapsI ought to go 
away and leave the field for you. I do not care 
to win her yet; I do not love upon a few hours’ 
acquaintance. I could give it alk up with- 
out a pang.” 

“ And suppose I should lose after all?” 

«I should hope you would not.” 

Jasper flung up one hand and forced a laugh. 

All this is a bugbear!” he exclaimed. 
“* Neither of us is in love with Miss Florence 
yet, and-we may never become rivals, and if we 
were it would not be fair for either of us to go 
awayand deprive her of the right of choice. 
We must agree to abide by her preference.” 

“Let us shake hands upon that compact, 
Jasper. If we are rivals she must act as judge 
and mediator between us. Now:turn in and 
dream of—whom you can!” 

The two clasped hands and separated for the 
night. 


CHAPTER III. 


Tures weeks passed with inconceivable quick- 
ness to Jasper Lyle and Marmaduke Duniap, 
and brief though the period was it was fraugnt 
with events of grave importance to them bota. 

Jasper was in love—there was no questioning 
the fact—and, as he did everything else, he loved 


with his whole power. Yet he could not say 
that it had been a eonquest on the part of 
Florence Burnett. 

He had yielded to his own impulses without 
waiting to see whether the yielding was repug- 
nant to her or otherwise. She treated him all 
the while with scrupulous politeness and even 
with cordial friendliness. 

Yet she showed him no preference—of this 
he was sure—and, with a furtiveness born of his 
intense, absorbing passion, he watched her 
demeanour toward Marmaduke Dunlap. ‘That his 
friend was in love now he had not a doubt. It 
only remained to learn which, if either, was © 
win the prize. 

Jasper was puzzled by the manner of Florence 
and tantalised by conflicting hopes and fears. 
He secured much more than his share of her 
society, though. usually the ‘trio were together, 
and he improved every moment to its utmost to 
obtain some sign of encouragement from ner. 
Still he failed. She seemed constantly on her 





guard, and yet she took notrouble to avoid him 5 
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so much I have failed even in gaining a little.| weight, yet he did not hesitate to undertake 


she even appeared to enjoy his society with a 
keen zest. 

He wondered almost constantly if she were 
the same toward his rival when he was not 
present. He grew jealous, intensely suspicious, 
and unconsciously all his friendship for Marma- 
duke Dunlap was fading before his love for 
Florence Burnett. 

Their genial host soon comprehended the state 
of affairs, and began to grow anxious. He 
watched the trio too and strove to make up his 
mind if either of the young men possessed an 
advantage. 

Whether he solved the problem or not he kept 
his own counsel; nor did he deem it best to in- 
terfere. He saw that his daughter was com- 
petent to manage it alone. 

The day set for their departure approached. 
Jasper realised that the hour drew nigh when 
his fate must be decided. He could not go away 
without knowing at least if his case was 
hopeless. 

Three days previous to the close of their visit 
the desired opportunity came. The three had 
ascended to the high, rocky bluffs overlooking 
the lake. Florence had brought a large port- 
folio of sketches for them to examine—all the 
productions of her own deft pencil. 

Jasper was extravagant in his praises of her 
work ; that it was really meritorious Duke, in 
his quiet way, testified to, yet his praises were 
offered in @ critical vein, for he pointed out de- 
fects here and there with the same promptness 
that he did their special merits, and, to the 
vhagrin of Jasper, she seemed more pleased by 
the discriminating compliments of the other 
than by his own extravagant laudation. Of one 
sketch, a bit of landscape, Dunlap had said, as 
though speaking to himself : 

“This is an exquisite piece of ideality, and 
would cause one to wish that such landscapes 
did really exist in nature. It testifies to your 
skillin one way, Miss Florence, and yet I will 
venture to say that you will not claim for it any- 
thing like fidelity to nature.” 

Jasper frowned, and glanced at the face of 
Miss Burnett, half expecting to behold there a 
flash of resentment. But to his surprise she 
laughed outright,,and responded, with frank 
good-humour: 

“Tat is precisely what papa says, and Mr. 
Derwyn, my drawing-master, laughs about that 
sketch more than he does my earliest production. 
I'm glad you did not praise it!” 

Thus Jasper Lyle found his attempts to win her 
favour defeated at every turn by his rival, while 
tue latter, it was plain to be seen, made no effort 
to do sa. 

‘hus an hour elapsed, and then the squire 
made his appearance. 

“A box has come for you, Duke, and I thought 
maybe it contained those books which you were 
expecting a week ago,” he said. 

‘he young man leaped to his feet, saying : 

_“I will leave you to criticise Miss Burnett’s 

sketches fora few moments, Jasper, and when 
Ireturn I will fetch something which will 
interest you both, I fancy. Those books are 
rather tardy, but they are well worth waiting 
for.” 

“Do not keep us waiting long, please, for I 
am very impatient to examine the works,” said 
Florence. 

And Marmaduke caught an odd expression 
from her eyes which caused him to hasten bis 
steps, 

Scarce had their footsteps died away at the 
foot of the slope ere Jasper Lyle bent forward 
with impulsive eagerness and exclaimed : 

“Could you not spare him for a little while, 
Miss Florence ? Or do you not care to trust your- 
self with me P” 

She flashed a quick glance into his face, anda 
sli¢ht flush tinged her olive cheeks. 

“Ido not know why I should not trust you. Of 
course you are a gentleman. Nor do I care to 
have Mr. Dunlap go away. We get along very 
well together, and why should I wish him to leave 

Sf 

“ Pardon my remark—it was in bad taste,” he 





said, hastily, and then added, speaking in a low, | 
intense voice, “I fear thatin attempting to win 


You cannot have been blind during the last few 
days of my stay here. I have not the art of dis- 
sembling. I love you—love you as no one in 
the world beside can ever do. Itis not by choice 
that I say this to you so soon, but I must go 
away, and I may not have another opportunity. 
Please do not be angry, only tell me if there is 
one ray of hope, if you can ever be more than a 
friend to me!” 

‘Phere was a deep earnestness in his tones, and 
the hand with which he attempted to seize hers 
shook with suppressed excitement. She drew 
back, her cheeks flushing crimson, and her 
response came in a firm, quiet tone: 

“You do me an honour, Mr. Lyle, which I 
appreciate, and yet I would have given almost 
anything rather than have had you say this to 
me. I can be only a friend to you. Had you waited 
one or two years my answer would have been the 
same. I do not think I have encouraged anything 
except friendship.” 

Lyle’s face grew deathly white, and for a 
moment he sat very silent. Then he rose to his 
feet, and folding his arms upon his broad chest 
exclaimed, in a husky tone: 

“‘I suppose the field is clear for Duke now. 
Perhaps he is more worthy than I, but, heavens! 
it is hard to see him take away the prize for 
which I would have forfeited my very life. And 
—but he is coming now around the base of the 
cliff. I cannot face him here in your presence! 
Good bye.” 

He wheeled abruptly and strode down the 
steep path. Half way down he encountered his 
rival. Marmaduke saw the expression of Lyle’s 
countenance. He knew instantly what had 
occurred. 

“ Don’t go away in this way, Jasper. Come 
back, and make the best of itall. She did not 
misuse you, didshe? I could not pardon even 
her if she attempted to play the coquette with 

ou!” 
. There was deep earnestness in the voice of 
Dunlap. But the compassionate tone only in- 
furiated the other. 

** Don’t pretend to be sorry for a thing which 
cannot fail to give you delight, Marmaduke 
Dunlap! You know that you feel triumphant— 
why not exult at my failure as your inclinations 
prompt you to do?” 

Lyle spoke fiercely, and he grasped the arm of 
his friend in a grip of iron, forcing him backward 
to the very brink of the cliff. Duke, in his agi- 
tation, did not notice his danger. Florence was 
hidden by intervening shrubbery and could not 
warn him. 

«Stop. Jasper! You are unreasonable. God 
knows I am not selfish in this matter—that if 
you had won I should have been glad for your 
sake, no matter what the cost to me!” Dunlap 
cried. 

“Bah! You say that to make yourself out a 
saint. You were more artful than I—and you 
won, curse you! taking advantage of our friend- 
ship to do so!” 

Jasper forced his rival backward another 
pace. The thin covering of earth crumbled, a 
cry of horror rent the air, and Marmaduke Dun- 
lap’s form shot downward over the brink. And 
Jasper Lyle, thrown forward by the momentum, 
and rendered weak and powerless with mingled 
horror and passion, tottered for an instant and 
then followed his victim! There was a double 
splash in the water, an interval of death-like 
silence, and then Marmaduke came to the 
surface and struck out for the single point at 
which it was possible to land. At that instant 
he heard a gurgling cry near him, then he saw 
the form of Lyle struggling in the water, and 
then disappear beneath the black surface. 
Marmaduke realised the situation of his late 
friend ina moment. That Lyle could not swim 
nor even keep his head above water was very 
evident. 

Without a moment’s hesitation he swam to 
the point at which his late rival had disappeared, 
and waited for him to rise again to the surface. 
The face of the young man was white and stern 
as he saw the head of Jasper once more rise to 
view. He saw that the other was nearly uncon- 
scious, and that he would be almost a dead 





the perilous task of saving his life as well as 
his own. 

He seized upon Lyle’s clothes, and the latter 
had sufficient consciousness left to realise that 
someone was striving to save him. With the 
little strength that remained to him he clung to 
his brave friend, who struggled slowly but surely, 
shoreward. The distance was not great, and 
before he had reached the goal Marmaduke saw 
Florence come running to the water’s edge, 
wringing her hands in an agony of suspense. 
And the sight lent him new strength. He struck 
out manfully and a minute later dragged Jasper 
upon the dry, mossy bank. Then he sank down, 
panting, his face deathly white, scarcely able to 
stir, so complete was his exhaustion. And Flor- 
ence Burnett bent over him, crying, in low, in- 
tense accents: 

“ Duke, how did it happen? Was it an acci- 
dent ? How brave and how strong you were !” 

He was too weak to answer her, and she 
began chafing his hands and wrists, talking 
rapidly the while, and scarce knowing what she 
said. 

Jasper Lyle recovered more quickly than his 
rescuer, and staggering to his feet advanced and 
fell upon his knees beside the prostrate form of 
his friend, and in a voice that shook with over- 
powering emotion he said: 

«“T will explain, Miss Burnett, for I know that 
Duke would never do so. It was no accident 
that imperilled his life. I was mad with 
passionate jealousy. I acted upon an impulse— 
I pushed him over the brink! And my retribu- 
tion followed quickly, for I was tod near the edge 
to save myself from following him, and he, noble 
fellow! saved my life at the risk of his own. 
When I first realised what he had done I wished 
he had let me drown; but now I do not. 
Heaven knows I was not fit to die. I was spared, 
I believe, through Divinemercy. Florence, you 
did well to refuse my love—I was unworthy. 
But do not refuse his—I know you cannot, and 
it will be my prayer that you may be happy to- 
gether. I am no longer selfish. The ordeal 
through which I have just passed has purged me 
as by fire. Duke, Duke, my more than friend, 
forgive me!” 

Marmaduke Dunlap sat erect now. He grasped 
the hand of the suffering young man and pressed 
it warmly. 

“TI forgive you, Jasper. LIonly did my duty,” 
he said, simply. 

Then he turned to Florence. He saw 
her cheeks wet with tears; he saw her 
lips quivering, and in her eyes was an 
expression which filled him with sudden joy. 
He bent toward her eagerly and whispered : 

“ Shall it be as Jasper asks ? Will you accept 
my love? For it is yours, if you wil only take 
ag 

Jasper rose to his feet and walked up the 
slope. He knew what her response would be, 
and he could not bear to hear it--that was too 


much. 
+ * ¥ © x 


Two years have passed since that autumn 
visit of Marmaduke Dunlap and Jasper Lyle to 
Maplewood. Marmaduke and Florence are mar- 
ried,and not long since a very diminutive stranger 
came to bless their union. They are very happy 
—need we say it? And Squire Burnett, genial 
and hearty as ever, pays them frequent visits. 
Just at present he is in ecstasies over that little 
stranger—his grandson. They have another 
visitor occasionally. He is a grave, dark gentle- 
man, who declares that Marmaduke Dunlap is 
the noblest man that ever lived. The visitor is 
Jasper Lyle, and, unless we mistake, he will live 
and die a bachelor. 





, THE TREATMENT OF PET ANIMALS. 





Frew people have any knack for making 
animals fond of them, and the cause of the 
inability is the general belief that artifice must 
be resorted to in their treatment, when, in 
reality, no deception, however trifling, should be 
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practised with them. Quadrupeds, birds, and 
even reptiles, may in time become very much 
attached to one who is attentive and kind to 
them ; but they are too often expected to become 
so to one who is neither fit to have them in 
charge nor worthy of their love. Some may 
ask, ‘“ How can anyone think of such dumb 
things except for what sport they offer in racing, 
fighting, etc. ?” Such persons should not only 
be blamed but pitied, for they are excluded 
from one of the happiest and most beautiful 
paths of life when they find no interest in 
watching the voluntary actions of animals and no 
pleasure in having their love. Who can help 
stroking in kindness the purring kitten? Who 
can help being pleased when a waddling puppy, 
with wagging tail and self-important beam in 
his laughing eyes, returns the worsted ball 
which has escaped from your lap and goes rolling 
over the carpet? Who can help being touched 
when a canary alights on your shoulder and 
gently pecks your cheek till you turn your face 
fora kiss? These actions are quite common 
with pets, yet are they not love manifestations 


worthy of appreciation? Who can help admir- | 
ing the grace and beauty of animal life, whether | 


indoors nor out? we say to ourselves, and yet 
there are many who neither see, hear nor know 
of these pleasures any more than if they were 
buried four feet deep ; they think all animals are 
far beneath them and their notice, and the 
musical call of a squirrel to his mate, the plain- 
tive note of a mother bird, and the hundreds of 
similar attractive sounds, have to them no.more 
meaning than the squeaking of a tired wheel- 
barrow. People with such unconscionable minds 
as regards the lower animals should never own 
any ; their sport should be had from some insen- 
sible manufacture which cannot feel pain or 
understand the use made of it. 

Animals may in one way be tamed by cruelty, 
starving, or otherwise abusing them, but of what 
good is that kind of tameness? That is how 
they are tamed for the circus and menagerie, 
where they are kept merely for a mercenary 
purpose. There we admire their obedience to 
their master, but it is the obedience of fear; 
they fear him, butare not fond of him ; therefore 
we must resort to some other means by which 
to make them gentle for pets, and, if we are 
not selfish, we will give them their own good 
time to come to an understanding with us. If 
we want honest affection from an animal we 
must return a portion of the same; we must 
show him that we have some consideration for 
his comfort while he amuses us; for it is as 
impossible to make animals like us if we are 
selfish as it is to make our neighbours like us 
under similar circumstances. We may call them 
dumb because they don’t learn our language 
much faster than we do theirs; yet, whether it 
is instinct, sense, reason, or what else, they. are 
not long blind to our little acts of deception, and 
when tneir contidence is shaken by some trick 
played upon them it takes time for them to get 
over being suspicious of us. They will secretly 
mistrust us, as we do a pretentious friend. 

In making animals fond of us we must first 
deal honestly to get their confidence and then 
keep it; itis like any other understanding; our 
hearts must be in the work or we cannot well 
succeed. Animals are sensitive to injury; we 
should not jest 'with them uniess they are able 
to appreciate our joke; and if we fail to deal 
fairly wita them they are liable some day tomake 
us burst out with “ How ungrateful you are 
for our kindness!’ when they are only paying 
us with our own bogus coin. 

A cat should not be expected to live on mice 
alone even where they are plentiful ; just think 
how tired he must get of eating so much for so 
little meat; and he also wants a change of diet. 
We should not let the dog break his teeth on a 
good-sized bone we have ourselves picked clean, 
and then think him well fed by the bulk and 
weight of his meal; like everybody else, the 
canine family need something they can at 
least get into the stomach, whether it will digest 
or not after getting there. Gold-fish want a 
small pinch of oatmeal about half an hour before 
they are put in fresh water ; they eat very little, 
but they need that little once a day. Chickens 


want something besides wheat and water— 
something soft and soothing, to soak up and 
help digest the gravel-stones. Birds may live 
forty days on seed and water, as Dr. Tanner did 
without the seed, but occasionally bread, apple, 
sugar, boiled. egg, lettuce and a little 
recreation in the way of.a fly around the room, 
is very conducive. to their health, comfort and 
happiness. Ten minutes for exercise ont of 
the cage should not be denied them once a day. 
If we have a pet and no time to treat it kindly, 
and no means to provide for it comfortably, we, 
would show more charity in giving it chloroform 
than in keeping it to live out a miserable exist- 
ence ; that mode of putting anything to. death 
is absolutely painless, and the price of the 
medicine, under those circumstances, we ought 
not to grudge them. 

With pet animals we should talk freely, and 
our words, look and actions, in. the meantime, 
should bear in them some; weight of expression. 





If they do not understand word for word what 
we say, they at any rate get a good share of our 
meaning ; they know when wearescolding them 
for some misdeed, praising them for some valiant 
act, or commenting on their antics—we can read 
that fact in the look of their eyes; but what 
can they make of us when we keep quiet-and 
merely stare at them vacantly? With timid 
pets we should never appear surprised when 
they make more bold in expressing their growing 
attachment to us than they have done formerly, 
neither should we urge them, bore them: with 
coaxing for a repetition, or try to hold them 
unwillingly, but never fail to show our notice of 
and pleasure at.the deed. We should never 
try to handle a bird until it alights on our 
fingers of its own free will. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ir live dogs are expensive luxuries dead ones 


at times are no less costly. A rich Galician re- 
cently sent the carease of his favourite hound 
from Brixen (Tyrol) by rail to Krasne (Galicia) 
for interment, which act of dogged attachment, 
he being obliged to engage and pay for a whole 
car, cost him upwards of 400 florins. 

A Lesson ror Briratn.—At a cost of about a 
million and a half sterling the telegraph system 
of the German Empire has been supplied with 
a complete network of underground wires, which 
in peace and in war are alike practically safe 
from meteorological influences and from the 
acts of the mischievous and the “enemy.” 

THE attempt to light the new Savoy Theatre 
by electricity may probably mark a happy era 
in theatre-going. In winter our theatres are 
tolerably habitable. But in summer, when pre- 
cisely the same cubic measurement of gas is 
flaring in the building, they are insupportable. 
Various devices have been tried to meet this 
difficulty. Amongst others, the sliding roof with 
which one of the music halls has been dowered. 
But electricity, if it ean be successfully applied, 
will best meet the case. A great deal of interest 
outside purely theatrical circles is displayed in 
the experiment. 

In consequence of the Countess of Bective’s 
welcome agitation in favour of English-made 
goods, many drapers have been renaming their 
French-made stock. The whole range of home- 
spun or rough woollen materials, which bore all 
sorts of titles, from “ beige” to “ vigogna,” may 
now be met with bearing such titles as ** Scotch 
homespun,” “ Leeds manufacture,” “ Bradford 
serge,” etc. Tickets with the single word “ cash- 
mere” written upon them now give place to 
“ Bradford cashmere.” Many houses give pro- 
minence to cards upcn which Lady Bective and 
committee inform the public that ‘* These goods 
are English,” or made of bright British wool, 
and recommended for wear,” etc. This revolu- 
tion is not confined to dress goods, for we may 
occasionally see hosiery, ribbons, trimmings, 
and other things bearing the “ English mark.” 
| There is no doubt that a much-needed impulse 








| bas been given to the manufacture of British- 


made goods by the efforts of Lady Bective ang 
those associated with her in her patriotic task. 

An ascent of Mont Blanc, which certainly does 
not lack in originality, is the town talk in Cha. 
mounix at present. A rich American there, g 
fanatic on the subject of mountain-ascension, 
had been foiled four times in his attempt at 
reaching the top of Mont Blane, and finally 
swore that he would reach it ‘dead or alive,” 
His sudden demise left but one of these alter. 
natives. He had had time to make his will, by 
which he left his large fortune to three nephews 
of his on the distinct condition that they were to 
ascend the mountain with his.coffined body. The 
heirs have probably ere this carried out the last 
will of their uncle. Someone ought to write 
poem about it. 

Tue Marquis of Londonderry has struck ong 
happy thought. He raises coals in Darham, as 
all the world knows; but he is now selling his 
own coal, and, as his prices are below the retail 
merchant, he is likely todo a good business. In 
these days of falling rents: the.idea is worth 
attention. 

Ir is to be hoped that a word newly in vogne 
will not. get.into the dictionary. Whena man 
is in straitened circumstances, he is now said by 
society to be “impy,” i.e., impecunious. Swift 
opposed the word “mob,” a contraction of 


, mobile vulgus ;. but the sneers of the great Dean 


did not prevent its generalacceptance. ‘“ Impy” 
has less to recommend it than “ mob.” 

Tue New York Health. Department has a life- 
saving apparatus at all the ferries. The appara- 
tus consists of a ladder,a grappling pole sixteen 
feet in length, and a heaving line or coil of rope 
with a small float attached to one end, by means 
of which the rope may be thrown its whole 
length before striking the water. There are a 
number of cases recorded in which life has been 
saved by it. This simple apparatus ought to be 
at every bathing station or other, prominent 
place where lives are:most expused to the acci- 
dent of drowning. 

Mepicat Carrier Pierons.—Carrier pigeons 
are now being largely used by country. physicians 
in America. One doctor in» Hamilton County, 
New York, considers them an almost invaluable 
aid. After-visiting a, patient_he sends the neces- 
sary prescription to his dispensary by a pigeon. 
He frequently also leaves pigeons at places from 
which he wishes reports of progress to be 
dispatched at specified times, or at certain 
crises. He says he is enabled to attend to a 
third more business at least through the time 
saved to him by the use of pigeons. In critical 
cases he is able to keep posted by hourly bulle- 
tins from the bedside between daylight and 
nightfall. 

A New Marerrat ror Freearms.—The 
latest invention reported by a Japanese journal 
is that of a Skinskin man, Mr. Otsuka 
Minakichi, living in ‘Shiba, Tokio, who, after 
extensive experiments, is said to have succeeded 
in making rifles of silk. They are alleged to be 


| “as rigid as iron guns, while they are easy of 


carriage, and have a very long range.” 

Tax latest luxury of thevery rich is to havea 
silver bath. Most people:are glad enough to 
have one of zinc; but of course silver is micer 
where it is convenient to have it. It is said that 
Gambetta has one, but that must be an inven- 
tion of the enemy, though, apart from signet 
rings, the coming President has yearnings after 
luxury. 

Mr. Josrrx Cowen, M.P., has extended his 
hospitality to the exiled Russian Nihilist Prince 
Krapotkine, who has been the guest of tne 
hon. Member for Newcastle, at his romantic 
residence, Stella Hall, on the Tyne. 

Inrracompr is simply haunted by newly- 
married couples at this season of the year. “In 
the Spring, the young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love” —especially in the West of 
England; he makes up his mind to pop the 
question about June, and he leads his “ blushing 
bride” to the altarabout September. Apropos, 
a gentleman who went to Ilfracombe for his 
honeymoon says that before he had been at the 
Royal Clarence three days he was asked to 
occupy the head of the table “as being te 
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oldest married man present,” and he hadn’t been 


spliced a week! j : Dad 

Tue most wonderful. thing to, witness at. this 
season of the year in London is the manne? in 
which the theatres fill every evening. Go to 
what house you will and you will find it erowded 
to tne roof. At Drury Lane places have to be 
pooked in advance, otherwise there is no chance 
of getting in. To see “ The Lights.’ London” 
at the Princess’s seats must be, booked at, least 
ten days or a fortnight ahead. ‘The Colonel,” 
at the Prince of Wales’s, seems todraw as large 
audiences now as it did some ten months. ago, 
when it first.came out. The, Promenade. Con- 
certs at Covent Garden attract hundreds: every 
night. Of “ Patience” the public seems never 
totire, ‘There is now a “ bye season of Italian 
Opera at the Lyceum, which has » proved: fairly 
successful. The Strand; the Globe, the Olympic, 
the Court, the Vaudeville, the Royalty, the 
Standard, and the Alhambra are. all doing very 
well indeed, and now just lately the list of 
theatres has been reinforced by the Savoy and 
the Comedy. 

A SUBSCRIPTION hasbeen raised for Joseph 
Bennet, who has fallen and broken his arm, thus 
necessitating his resignation of the billiard 
championship. 

Miss Sanruery, the daughter of our finest 
English baritone, will make her firstappearance 
on the platform at’ Miss Kuhe’s concert at 
Brighton on the 28th of November. On this 
occasion Mr. Santley will: sng—the only time 
this season. 

PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S portrait is to be placed 
upon the five cent. international postage letter 
stamps. 

Mzn and women: who were children twenty 
years ago will be shocked to hear that there is 
some probability that the once famous Polytech- 
nic Institution in Regent Street, London, is 
about to be turned into a music-hall! The 
lease of the building with the whole contents, 
including two shops’ in Regent Street to the 
right and left of the entrance, as also a. private 
house in Cavendish*Square, can be acquired for 
£17,000, and it is estimated that about £5,000 
more will be required as a working capital. 
There is a proposal now under consideration to 
establish a-winter garden, with concerts in the 
day-time similar to those given in the Pavilion 
at Buxton, and in the evening to have the usual 
vocal and semi-dramatic entertainments somnen 
in vogue at the music-halls. The lease: of: tne 
building has thirty years to run. It is held at 
arental of £800 a year, but the house in the 
square and the shops in Regent Street bring in 
more than that amount, leaving the main build- 
ing rent free. 

CHILDREN, who buy penny packets of. sweets 
on the chance of finding a farthing in the parcel 
should take warning from the death of a little 
girl in Clerkenwell, who, after: pocketing her 
farthing, was poisoned by the sulphate of copper 
which the coin nad left on the sugar-plums. 

A Bint to legalise marriages between Jews 
and Christians has .been introduced: into the 
Lower House of the Hungarian Diet by the 
Minister of Justice. 

Tur “Trish Times” states that a company is 
being formed with a capital of above three mil- 
lions, at the head of which will be a member of 
the Royal Family, for the purpose of purchasing 
waste lands in Ireland, to be reclaimed and sold 
to tenants. 

THE Americans have been experiencing a 
Temarkable change of weather from extreme 
heat to frost and snow. A. cold wave from 
West to east brought down the temperature forty 
degrees, 

Reports from Victoria, Vancouver’s Island, 
Say that heavy rains» have almost entirely de- 
stroyed the cereal crops in the interior of British 
Columbia, but. those.on the-island and. in the 
lower mainland are safely housed. 

A THIEF, sentenced at the Middlesex. Sessions 
a few weeks ago to eight years’ penal servitude 
for highway robbery, has, it is said, since con- 
aunt to the murder of a cabinet-maker named 

tubb, between three and four years ago, in 
the Kingsland Road, 

RAMATIC authorship in the latter part of the 


cessful of modern: melodramas **The Lights 0’ 
London ?” 





nineteenth century affords, in one respect at 
least, a remarkable contrast to that of the six- 
teenth. What Shakespeare and some of the 
authors of the Restoration period got for their 
plays we all know, but; what would they say to 
the statement which comes on authority that 
Mr. George R. Sims is receiving £200 a week 
for his rights of performance in that. most suc- 





THE POET'S: GRAVE. 





In a far land beyond the wave, 

Where night-winds sigh above .his 
grave, ‘ 

A spot unmarked by wood or stone, 

A little mound—and all alone— 


*Tis there, all wrapt in silent rest, 
As crept within a mother’s. breast, 
An obscure poet lies unknown 

With nature, whom he loved—alone. 


No wreath or garland withers there, 

But nature drops a dewy tear. 

The common flower that bloometh nigh 

Breathes o’er, his grave a perfumed 
sigh ; 


The sweet wild flowers he loved so 
well, 

Bright jewels of the silent: dell ; 

And though no song may waft. to 
fame, 

Or scroll perpetuate hisname, 


Yet shall the birds inearly spring 

There pause to rest their tired wing, 

And oft above his grassy, grave 

Shall sing their songs .so’ pure and 
brave. 


Oh, soon will lie this tired head 

In slumber on its earthly:bed ! 
Soon shall this heart, full of unrest, 
In stillness rest on nature’s. breast. 


Sweet Mother Earth, I love thy face ; 

Why should I fear.thy close embrace ? 

Thy flowery | gifts, thy woodkind 
strains, 

The beauty.of thy spreading pluins, 


Thy streamlet, hill, and fair green tree, 
A lover ever found in me. 

Then let me rest—but let it be 

In some still spot, beneath a tree. 


Some shady tree within a vale, 

And near a’stream, and. where the 
gale 

Within its branches ne’ershail fall, 

With sheltering bills and groves 
around, 


To soften and subue the sound. H. F. 





GEMS OF THOUGHT. 











| 
| 


Spgak little, speak truth; spend little, pay 
cash. 

No reproof or denunciation isso potentias the | 
silent influence of.a good example. 

* HEAVEN made virtue; man theappearance ;” 
and, very naturally, man prefers his own: inven- | 
tion. 

Ir is‘easy enough tomake a man laugh, butto 
gain his respect at the same time is not.so easy 
a thing. 

‘THE: man who cannot take care of himself is 
about:as: safe among-wild: beasts as among his 
fellow-beings. 

Onz of.tne most important rules of the science 
of manners is an almostvabsolute silence with re- 
gard to yourself. 

THERE is no better reward than the approval 





\ 


of our own conscience. It is worth more than all 
others together. 

Every man has just as much vanity as he 
wants understanding. 

Sort words may appease an angry man— 
bitter words never will. Would you throw fuel 
on a house in flames. in order to extinguish the 


fire P 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


CazinEt Puppinc.—Two cups of prepared 
flour, three tablespoonfuls of butter, creamed 
with the sugar, five eggs, one cup of sugar, one- 
half cup of milk, one-half iemon juiceand grated 
peel. Add the beaten yolks to the creamed butter 
and sugar, then the milk and flour alternately 
with the whites, Lastly, stir in the fruit (dredged 
with flour), pour into a buttered mould, and boil 
two hours and a half. Eat hot with liquid 
sauce. 

Brortep Oysters on Toast.—Procure large, 
creamy oysters, drain on a cloth, and season with 
pepper and salt. Have some melted butter ina 
large, flat frying-pan, drop the oysters in, fry 
briskly for two minutes or so, only to stiffen the 
oysters on each side; range them closely on a 
hot and buttered double gridiron, and broil 
slight brown on both sides over a moderate 
fire; range on thin, buttered toasts on a dish ; 
pour the butter used to stiffen the oysters over, 
surround with quartered lemons and serve. 

Breap Puppine.—Putiall scraps of bread:into 
the oven until they become a nice brown, roll 
them while hot quite fine. For a good-sized 
pudding take half a pound of crumbs, quarter of 
a pound of brown sugar or golden syrup, quarter 
of'a pound of currants or raisins, one pint of 
milk, one teaspoonful of allspice, and one pint of 
boiling water. Pour the boiling water over the 
crumbs, stir them well, and let them soak until 
soft; then take all the ingredients, mix well, rub 
the pie dish with dripping, fill it, put some more 
dripping on the top of the pudding and bake 
half an hour. 





STATISTICS. 





Tue Commissioners or Parrents.—From the 
report.of the Commissioners of Patents for In- 
ventions for the year 1880, recently issued, it 
appears that'the number of applications for 
letters patent during 1880 was 5,517, being 179 
more than in the preceding year. The letters 
patent sealed thereon were 3,740; letters patent 
void, the patentees having neglected to file final 
specifications in pursuance thereof, 67; letters 
patent consequently remaining in force, 3,673. 
Of these, final specifications were filed in re- 
spect of 3,460 ; complete specifications were filed 
in‘respect of 213; total, 3,673. The lapsed 


applications from applicants having failed to - 


seal their patents were 1,771; from patentces 
having neglected to file final specifications, 67. 
There were also six applications under opposi- 
tion to grant or sealing of letters patent. The 
Patent Museum at South Kensington has been 
visited from its opening on June 22,1857, tothe 
end of 1880, by upwards of 4,976,000 persons. 
During-Jast year there were 266,598 visitors. In 


\ regard to the Designs Registry the Commis- 


sioners report that 128 ornamental and 131 use- 
ful. designs were provisionally registered; and 
complete registrations of 15,448 ornamental and 
102 useful designs were effected. There were 
also five designs registered for sculpture. In 
regard to.the Trade Marks Registry it appears 
that 2;417 trade marks were advertised and 
2,752 registered during the year, as compared 
with 3,199.advertised and 3,118 registered during 
1879. Sinee January 1, there has: been a total 
of 21,636 marks advertised and 18,764 registered. 
The balance sheet shows that the receipts of the 
Commissioners for the year were £189,988, 
which, after deducting the expenditure, left 
them with a surplus income of £145,391. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


N. S.—The Wild Huntsman is the subject of a popular 
and widely diffused tradition concerning a strange and 
spectral hunter who, according to the legend, appears by 
night, surrounded by dogs, and’ sometimes with a train 
of attendants, leading on the chase. The well-known 
cheer of the hunter, the cry of the hounds, and the 
tramp of the horses’ feet are all believed to be distinctly 
heard. It is supposed that the superstition has its 
origin in the many and various startling sounds which 
are heard in the depths of a forest during the silence of 
the night. The tradition has become ae ig Ramen 
under different names, throughout England, ce and 
Germany, and has served as the basis of many popular 
songs and ballads. 

H. A.—Sink-drains may be kept in a constant state of 
efficiency by simply pouring down into the drain once a 
week a pailful of very hot water in which a good quantity 
of common washing-soda has been dissolved. This will 
carry off the greasy and oily accumulations derived 
from the refuse of food substances. 

M. A. S.—There was no member of the ducal family of 
Argyle, so far as we are aware, who died in prison; but 


two — on the scaffold. The first of these upheld 


athe Puritan cause during the civil war in opposition to 
the Cavalier Marquis of Montrose, and the struggle be- 
tween them is Dm ge told in Scott’s well-known 
story “‘ A Legend of Moutrose.”” This Duke of Argyle 
was subsequently beheaded by the Royalists, and it is 
recorded that (although he was not held to bea very 
courageous man on the field of battle) when the jailer 
and others went to his cell on the morning of execution 
to apprise him that the fatal hour had arrived, they 
found him calmly sleeping. A painting of this scene by 
a celebrated artist was very popular about thirty years 
ago and was entitled “‘ The t Sleep of Argyle.”” We 
suspect this is the picture to which you allude. 

A. A.—Steep gum arabic in water, the proportions de- 
pending upon thickness required. 

F. W. D.—We are not acquainted with the process re- 
ferred to, but we will make research and let you know as 
soon as possible. 

E. D.—For tapeworms there is no better remedy than 
pumpkin seeds, which should be well bruised and steeped 
in water, and drank freely for several days, if need be. 
It is believed to be a sure remedy, even in cases of 
several years’ standing. The dose of the seeds is about 
two ounces. The mode of administration is various. 
Sometimes the seeds, deprived of their outer covering, 
are beaten into a paste with sugar and thus taken. In 
other instances they are formed into an emulsion by 
rubbing them up thoroughly with water and a little 
sugar; but taken in any form they are very effective. 

H. M.—The preparation to which you refer as being so 
beneticial to those whose hair is falling off and whose 
eyebrows are scanty is Guido’s Spanish Formula. It 
ean be had of J. Luis, 335, Strand, W.C., post free for 
thirteen stamps. 

L. G.—To clean glass globes, if they are much stained 
on the outside by smoke, soak them in tolerably hot 
water witha little washing-soda dissolved in it. Then 
as a teaspoonful of powdered ammonia into a pan of 

ukewarm water, and, with a tolerably hard brush, wash 

the globes until the smoke-stain disappears. Rinse in 
clean cold water, and let them drain untildry. They 
will be quite as white and clear as new globes. 

C. F.—The following are the most common invisible 
inks: 1. Sulphate of copper and sal ammoniac, equal 
parts dissolved in water; writes colourless, but turns 
yellow when heated. 2. Onion juice, like the last. 3. A 
weak infusion of galls turns black when moistened with 
weak copperas water. 4. A weak solution of sulphate of 
iron turns blue when moistened with a weak solution of 

russiate of potash, and black with infusion of galls. 5. 

he diluted solutions of nitrate of silver and perchloride 
of gold darken when exposed tosunlight. 6. Aquafortis, 
spirits of salts, oil of vitriol, common salt or saltpetre, 
dissolved in a large quantity of water, turns yellow or 
brown when heated. 7. Solution of nitromuriate of 
cobalt turns green when heated, and disappears again on 
cooling. 8. Solution of acetate of cobalt, to which a 
little nitre has been added, becomes rose-coloured when 
heated, and disappears on cooling. 





KaTuiren and Dororay, two friends, would like to 
correspond with two young gentlemen. Kathleen is 
eighteen, tall, dark hair, brown eyes, good-looking, of a 
loving disposition, fond of home and music. Dorothy 
is nineteen, medium height, fair hair, blue eyes, good- 
looking, of a loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

SrerHantg, eighteen, tall, fair, would like to cor- 
respond with a young gentleman about twenty-one, tall, 
dark, good-looking. 

ALEx and Gor, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young ladies with a view to matrimony. Alex 
is twenty-six, medium height, dark, good-looking, fond 
of home and children. Guy is twenty-four, medium 
height, fair, good-looking, fond of home and children. 


THE DREAMER. 


Sux sits by her vine-drest casement 
Watching the yellow stars 

In a trance of sweet amazement 
That nothing of sorrow mars. 

Her thoughts are as pure as Heaven, 
Where flashes each sunlit gem; 

For nature a dower has given, 
Outshining earth’s diadem. 


There she dreams of a bold young stranger, 
Manly, noble and grand; 

In Dae A wilds a ranger, 

he prince of her wonderland. 

In fancy’s wind loom she is weaving 
Rose-meshes of soul-wrought lace, 

Till the billows of love high heaving 
Enrich with their bloom her face. 


Through the twilight empurpling around her, 
Soft glimmers a fairy train; 
In silence they often found her, 
And soothed with their magic strain. 
For the elfins love the dreamer 
Who tenderly sings their praise! 
So each artful fairy schemer 
Unravels her fate’s dim maze. 


She smiles at her hero’s coming, 
When in fancy he rides her way; 
Her cheeks like June roses blooming 

Grow rich as the red wine’s spray. 
And her lips that are pure as flowers, 

And fresher than dews of night, 
Sing soft through the rosy hours 

Of more than a heaven's delight. 


And the heart that no mortal lover 
Ere clasped to his throbbing breast, 
Pants for the mystic rover, 
And yearns in his arms to rest. 
The kisses are sweet and thrilling 
As roses engulfed in wine, 
With 2 passionate ardour filling 
The depths of a love divine. 


Like jewel of fabled beauty 
She’s guarded by virtue’s wand ; 
Performing her heaven-sent duty 
To the Lord of her Wonderland. 
And the eyes of the poet dreamer 
Flash softly as silver stars, 
When the hand of each elfin schemer 
The threads of her fate-web mars. 


So the years glide softly o’er her, 
Leaving no touch of woe, 

But the snows of life before her, 
Beyond heaven’s melting glow ; 
The light of her gyes grows dimmer, 

And her proud soul seeks its rest, 
Till death in the twilight glimmer 
Gathers her to his breast. 


To greet her hero lover 
By the river of life at last, 
Where naught of earth can hover 
Its gloom o’er their love to cast ; 
Where the glory of youth returning, 
Enriches each beauteous shade, 
And the fires of love are burning 
Still bright in the heart of the maid, 


Who dreaming of bliss unspoken, 

Forgot the treacherous years, 
While other fond ties were broken, 

And plunged bright eyes in tears. 

. ” . o 
Far better to die in dreaming, 

And watching a future fair, 
Though sad to the world in seeming, 
Than bring to one heart despair. BR. H. E. 

CHaRLEs and Ernest, two friends, would like to cor- 
respond with two young ladies between nineteen and 
twenty. Charles is twenty-three, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Ernest is twenty- 
two, tall, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, fond of home and 
children. 

Erukt, twenty-one, tall, fair, grey eyes, fond of sing- 
ing and daicing, wo like to correspond with a young 
gentleman from twenty-two to twenty-four. : 

Aticez, eighteen, medium height, fair, brown hair and 
eyes, good-looking, would like to correspond with a 
young gentleman between twenty and twenty-three. 

Epitx and MILty, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young gentlemen with a. view to matri- 
mony. Edith is twenty-four, tall, dark, dark hair and 
eyes, fond of home and music. Milly is twenty-three, 
tall, fair, light hair, hazel eyes, fond of home and music. 

Diamond and Prrronttia, two friends, would like 
to correspond with two young gentlemen, Diamond is 


L 





nineteen, tall, fair, good-looking, fond of music ang 
dancing. Petronilla is twenty-three, medium height, 
dark, good-looking, fond of dancing. aE must 
be between twenty-one and twenty-five, tall, dark, good. 
looking, fond of dancing. 

Dora and Topsy, two friends, would like to corre. 
spond with two young gentlemen with a view to matri- 
mony. Dora is twenty, tall, dark, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. Topsy is eighteen, medium height, 
brown hair, hazel eyes, of a loving disposition, fond o? 
home and children. Respondents must be about twenty. 
one, tall, dark, of a loving disposition. 

Oscaz and NEvILue, two friends, would like to cor. 
respond with two young ladies with a view to matri- 
mony. Oscar is twenty-seven, medium height, dark, 
dark hair and eyes, -looking, loving, fond of music 
and dancing. Neville is twenty-four, medium height, 
fair, brown hair, blue eyes, good-looking, fond of music 
and dancing. Respondents must be between twenty-two 
and twenty-four, medium height, good-looking, fond of 
music and dancing. 

Mavup, Masser and Marre, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young gentlemen with a view 
to matrimony. Maud is twenty-five, medium height, 
dark, brown eyes, fond of home and children. Mabel is 
twenty-two, tall, fair, golden hair, blue eyes. Marie 
is twenty, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving disposi. 
tion, fond of home. 

Lexa and Ina, two friends, would like to correspond 
with two young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Lena is twenty-four, medium height, dark, brown hair 
and eyes, fond of home. Idais twenty-three, medium 
height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes, of a loving disposi- 
tion, fond of home. 

Constance, seventeen, tall, fair, blue eyes, of a lov. 
ing disposition, would like to correspond with a dark 
young gentleman about twenty. 

Mapex and Vivia, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two young geritlemen. Madge is twenty-one, 
medium height, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of 
dancing. Vivia is eighteen, medium height, dark, fond 
of music. Respondents must be medium height, dark. 

Liowet and LxEo, two frierids, would like to corre 
spond with two young ladies. Lionel is nineteen, tall, 
fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home and music. 
Leo is eighteen, tall, dark, good-looking, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and children. Respondents 
must be about eighteen or nineteen, fond of home and 
music. 

CuHartie, nineteen, medium height, dark, good-look- 
ing, of a loving disposition, fond of home, would like to 
correspond with a young lady between sixteen and 
eighteen. 


COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


Vivian is responded to by—Arthur, twenty-five, 
medium height, fair, brown hair, blue eyes. 

Torsr by—G. S., twenty-two, tall, dark. 

Epitx by—Robert, twenty-one, tall, fair, fond of 
home and music. 

Francis by—Annie, nineteen, medium height, fair. 

Juan by—Ettie, seventeen, tall, fair, of a loving dis- 
position. 

Lro by—Ada, nineteen, brown hair, hazel eyes, of a 
loving disposition, fond of dancing. 

THEODORE by—R« d, seventeen, medium height, 
dark hair and eyes, good-looking, fond of singing. 

Rotanp by—Olive, eighteen, tall, dark, of a loving 
disposition, fond of home and music. 
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